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EDITORIALS 


the future of the food industry is change, based 

on new discoveries in the science of nutrition, new 
developments in agriculture and progress in food 
manufacturing and distribution,” so spoke Paul S. 
Willis, President of Grocery Manufacturers of America 
in a recent address before Western grocers. If there 
is any certainty about the situation as canners ready 
for a new season, it is the certainty that there must 
be some changes made. With evidences of the shrink- 
ing profits picture everywhere apparent, canners who 
expect to continue business as usual this coming sea- 
son, are in for a rude awakening. Certain it is, the 
industry has done a magnificent job in keeping the 
costs of most canned foods at a level within reach of 
the average consumer. The word “most” is used advis- 
edly for there have been exceptions, salmon, pears and 
asparagus, to mention a few outstanding examples. 
As profits continue their downward descent, leaving 
little or nothing for repairs, the road to reasonable 
prices may be expected to get increasingly rougher. 
Continues Mr. Willis .. . “with backbreaking taxes, re- 
strictions, controls and constantly rising operating 
costs, management faces one of its greatest chal- 
lenges”. He predicted that competition would be severe 
for both manufacturers and distributors, and that 
management will have to depend on greater efficiency 
and economies to offset increasing operating costs. 
There will be a steady flow of new products on the mar- 
ket to tempt home makers, and fight for the consumer’s 
dollar, he warned. Non-food items in grocery stores 
will increase in number as this is the most economical 
niethod of distribution. Improved refrigeration will 
continue to contribute to the marketing of perishable 
«iid semi-perishable products. Consumer buying habits 
lave changed, he said. So too, have eating habits. 
‘cady to serve and quickly prepared foods and the con- 
nience factor will influence the development of more 

products. 


Tite CHALLENGE—“The most certain element in 


Canners might well ask themselves how these new 
» oducts might affect their sales. They might ask 
i‘nemselves, and it would be a good idea to ask 
© hers, too, and to look around and actually see what 
‘onsumers are doing about these newer products. Can- 
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ners themselves are the logical people to introduce new 
foods, new combinations, new processes, and by and 
large, they are the ones who are doing so. Those who 
are not, and who constantly resist change, are missing 
the boat, and will find business at the old stand a bit 
on the slow side. 


NOW IS THE TIME — Now is the time to make 
those plans for another year, and to put them on paper. 
What are you going to do to reduce labor and operating 
costs, or at least keep them within bounds? What are 
you going to do to increase quality and make the con- 
sumer prefer your can of food to someone’s else can, 
frozen package, the fresh product, or even a box of 
candy, a broom, vacuum cleaner, or what not? Be 
specific. Look at your product and the price from the 
viewpoint of a consumer and ask some of them what 
they like, or don’t like about it. 

Sure, there’s going to be more and more consumers, 
as the years go on, and this increased population will 
probably be spending more money per capita for foods. 
The long term outlook for the food industry is brighter 
than ever before. But the competition brought about by 
these changes referred to by Mr. Willis cannot help 
but become keener and keener. 


TRENDS IN MILWAUKEE—Speaking of the devil, 
within five minutes after the above was off our chest, 
1952 Consumer Analysis of the Greater Milwaukee 
Market by the Milwaukee Journal, was placed on our 
desk. Granted, tastes and preferences may vary in 
other markets, but it has been shown that conditions 
in that area do indicate trends. A quick look at the 
figures: Percentage of Milwaukee consumers buying 
frozen orange juice rose from 45.9 in 1951 to 53.6 in 
1952; percentage buying canned orange juice: 1948— 
48.2, 1950—56.8, 1951—43.6, 1952—36.8. That, it 
seems to us, is indicative. Also there seems to be a 
good bit of information in the figures for frozen fruits 
and vegetables. Vegetables: 1948—41.5, 1949—47.6, 
1951—51.7, 1952—57.0. Fruits have about stood still: 
1948—33.7, 1949—40.7, 1951—31.9, 1952—-32.9. Back 
on the juice again, it’s interesting to compare the trend 
in tomato juice consumption: 1943—56.00, 1948—62.3, 


(Continued on Page 25) 
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HOW IT! 


How to Prepare Your Plant 
For The Pack 


By PAUL R. ELEYET 


In preparing a plant for the pack, we should always keep in 
mind, avoiding that last minute rush, and try to plan the work 
accordingly. Some plants, of course, are heated in winter, and 
many are not, but in either case, much can be done towards 
field equipment, building new, and repairing other equipment 
in the winter, thus eliminating that much work in the summer. 
To avoid shut-downs, and loss of time during the pack, nothing 
should be overlooked in preparation and overhauling. 


BOILER ROOM—In the boiler room, of course, grates, fire 
walls, internal water feed pipes, pumps, injectors, preheaters, 
stokers, etc., should be inspected and reconditioned. If the scale 
in the boiler is collecting in excessive amounts, the walls and 
tubes should be scraped, or jangled, and washed out, and an 
analysis taken of the water used. The proper compound from 
a reliable manufacturer and used according to specifications will 
eliminate this trouble. Many boiler operators neglect the use 
of compound and some managers think it too expensive to use 
as much as is prescribed. The practice of short blow-offs about 
every hour should be made a habit. 


Another item in the boiler room is the use of good coal. If a 
cheap coal clinkers excessively, and has an excessive amount of 
ashes, and the amount of steam the boiler should produce is not 
reached, then the coal is not so cheap, but is costing more in 
the long run, especially if the capacity of the boiler is not great 
enough for the required steam. 

The boilers should be fired up and all pipes, valves, softners, 
or equipment using steam tried out, long enough before the pack 
to allow for any repairs that might be needed. 


CAN LINE—Can lines should be inspected for worn or broken 
strands of cable, worn bearings, hangers out of line, ete. Chain 
conveyors should be inspected for worn chain, loose rivets or 
bolts, broken or cracked flights and chains. Chains can cause 
much trouble when worn so that they climb on the sprockets 
or when with the use of double chains, they are not mated or 
paired, so that one chain is longer than another. 


MOTORS—All electric motors should be lubricated. Inspected 
for faulty wiring, worn bearings, and dirt. Some motors, espe- 
cially where located in dusty surroundings such as boiler room, 
should be cleaned every year, others may go longer. And, of 
course, everyone knows that motors should be kept dry internally. 

We should be sure that motors have the proper size feed wires 
and that the fuses and heat coils are of the proper capacity. 


BELTING—AIll belting should be inspected for bad or worn 
laces and to determine whether they will go through the pack, 
or perhaps older belts can be used where it does not mean 
shutting down a main line, if they should give trouble. 

By experience one can usually tell when a belt of any kind, 
chain, conveyor, or worn parts of any equipment, are safe 
enough to go through a season’s pack. If there is doubt they 
should not be trusted, but renewed. 


From Paper delivered at Ohio Canners School. 


If you have not had the experience—use common sense, but 
do make the insrections. It has been said that some canners 
think all they have to do is blow the whistle to start the season’s 
run. I hardly believe that is true, but I do believe in a thor- 
ough inspection and repair. 


STEAM EQUIPMENT—Retorts, continuous cookers, pasteur- 
izers and other steam equipment should have the same careful 
inspection being sure to check and test gaskets, and internal 
rails. Pop-valves, thermometers, pressure and vacuum gauges, 
reducing and pressure control valves, ete. 


Every piece of machinery from the yard to the warehouse 
should be inspected for loose bolts, worn parts, such as bearings, 
gears, rails, clutches, alignment, pipe leaks, etc. 


Cleanliness and sanitation is the foremost thought of prac- 
tically all Canners, so it is hardly needless to mention that all 
equipment should be thoroughly cleaned before using. 


TROUBLE SHOOTING 


In trouble shooting, the maintenance man must not be excit- 
able, and must use good common sense. He should first know 
the working principles of the equipment that is giving trouble. 
If he does not know these principles it is best to take a minute 
or two to study them before plunging in on the equipment and 
turning this or that or tearing anything down, after this analy- 
sis it is usually very simple to trace the trouble. 


And upon finding the trouble it is always best to ask yourself 
this question—why did this occur? For there is always a rea- 
son. The cause may or may not have been anyone’s fault, but 
there is always a reason. If you ask this question it may pre- 
vent the trouble from occurring again, upon starting the ma- 
chine, or perhaps even prevent something worse from happening. 


On machinery, if the trouble cannot be detected by inspection 
it is usually best to turn it over by hand, then if something is 
caught you can usually locate the trouble by the strain or play 
in the gears, shafts, etc. On motor trouble, it is only natural 
to examine the motor, to see if it is hot, or if it can be turned 
over, then check the fuses and wiring. 


If it is a motor on direct driven machine, the machine itself 
should be turned to see if it is free. 


There are many causes and most of them simply resulting 
from operating faults. It would be hard to numerate and 
analyze them here. There are, however, many temporary re- 
pairs that can be made in an emergency to finish out that day’s 
run, at which time a thorough job can be made. Clamps and 
vise grips often can hold temporary rails or braces in place, or 
perhaps a temporary chain idler, or cable that has become too 
loose. 


An iron pin or plug might be driven in a small leak in iron 
tanks, until a welding job can be done. If good judgment tells 
you that a temporary repair job, will be O.K., and can prevent 
an hour or even less shut-down then it is good practice to try it. 
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Sweet Potato Variety Performance on the Eastern Shore 


Two separate and distinct sweet potato 
variety tests were established and com- 
pleted in 1951 at the Vegetable Research 
Farm near Salisbury, Maryland. 


Test No. 1 consisted of ten varieties as 
a uniformly conducted regional U.S.D.A. 
cooperative effort. This test was estab- 
lished to compare the dry or semi-dry 
fleshed Jersey types, including new seed- 
lings and mutations, with commercial 
varieties being used in the area. Test 
No. 2 included some of the same varieties 
as Test No. 1, and in addition a miscel- 
laneous group of varieties and lines for 
comparison with Maryland Golden, as 
well as Maryland Golden from different 
sources, namely, Maryland Golden-1, —2, 
and -3. Comparisons of the effect of 
individual hills of sweet potatoes (as 
parent stock) on the yield and grade 
were possible, using Maryland 47A and 
B for one comparison and Maryland 57A 
and B for another. 

A randomized block arrangement with 
four replications was used. Each plot 
consisted of one row 100 feet long with 
plants set 15 inches apart. Rows were 
spaced 32 inches apart. 


The seed stock used was placed in an 
electrically heated, sash-covered bed on 
April 19 after being dipped in a solution 
of Puratized Agricultural Spray of 1 
teaspoonful to 6 gallons of water. Plants 
were drawn and transplanted on May 29 
for Test No. 1 and on June 1 for Test 
No. 2. The plant roots were carefully 
and thoroughly dipped into a solution of 
Puratized Agricultural Spray. A com- 
mercial starter solution, containing hor- 
mones and minor elements in addition to 
N. P, and K, was applied in a two-row 
tractor drawn transplanter. Two weeks 
after transplanting, 460 pounds per acre 
of 8-9-12 fertilizer was applied in bands 
4 inches to each side of the plants and 
* inches deep. Four weeks later a simi- 
lar application of fertilizer was made in 
bands 6 inehes to each side and 2 inches 
decp. Shallow cultivation given 
weekly until the second week of August, 
using locally designed vine turners. A 
heavy infestation of gold bugs was de- 
stvoved in June 23 with a row crop power 
spriver applying 150 gallons of spray 

‘cre containing 2 pounds of 50 per- 
ee wettable DDT per 100 gallons of 


/ .e potatoes were dug in Test No. 1 
on ‘ ctober 5, while two replications from 
Te. No, 2 were harvested on October 12 
an. ‘he remaining two on October 18. 

variety or line was separated into 
evades according to diameter, with- 
gard to defects, as follows: Jumbo, 
nehes or larger; Market, 1.75 - 3.75 
; Canning, 1.00-1.75 inches; and 
less than 1.00 inch. Potatoes longer 


entific Paper No. A354, Contribution No. 
. Maryland Agricultural Experiment Station 
(De tment of Horticulture.) 
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By W. A. MATTHEWS and 
F. C. STARK 


University of Maryland 


than 10 inches or less than 3 inches long 
were not included in the Market grade. 


YIELDS 

In Test No. 1, using Maryland Gol- 
den-1 as the standard of comparison, 
the varieties Orange Little Stem, Jersey 
Orange, Orlis, Rols, Yellow Jersey, and 
Big Stem Jersey produced a significantly 
lower total yield and a lower yield of the 
jumbo and market grades. In regard to 
the jumbo grade, Oklahoma 47 x 46 x 10 
yielded less whereas Virginian and Vates 
Golden gave yields of jumbo higher than 
Maryland Golden—1. Oklahoma 47 x 46 x 
10, Vates Golden, Virginian, and Mary- 
land Golden were similar with respect to 
total yield, and to the market and can- 
ning grades. Only Yellow Jersey and 


Big Stem Jersey gave higher yields of 
culls than Maryland Golden. It is sig- 
nificant that all of the varieties produced 
a lower yield of cracked potatoes than 
Maryland Golden-1. It is further sig- 
nificant that Orange Little Stem, Jersey 
Orange, Orlis, Rols, Yellow Jersey, and 
Big Stem Jersey were more prolific than 
Maryland Golden in the production of 
the canning grade. 

In Test No. 2, again using Maryland 
Golden—1 as the standard of comparison, 
all varieties failed to produce a signifi- 
cantly superior total yield while only 
Oklahoma 31 x 36 x 3 and N-1 gave 
lower yields. Maryland 57A, 57B, and 
B-5999 were the highest producers of 
jumbos. Only Maryland 57A and 57B 
produced a higher yield of market grade, 
whereas Oklahoma 15 x 43 x 1, 31 x 36 x 
10, 31 x 36 x 3, Allgold, and N-1 were 
lower than Maryland Golden—1 in this 
respect. Oklahoma 31 x 36 x 10, Jersey 
Orange, and Maryland Golden - Jersey 
Orange Mixture proved to be superior to 


Test No. 1—Bushels per Acre for 10 Varieties or Test Lines 
of Sweet Potatoes, 1951 


(Salisbury, Maryland) 


Variety or Line Total Jumbo 
593.7 131.3 
Md. Golden—1 ...............00 566.2 44.6 
Vato 549.4 72.7 
Orange Little Stem............. 460.6 5.4 
Big Stem Jersey.............006 360.3 8 
L.S.D. @ 5% level............0.0 80.0 19.0 


Test No. 2—Bushels per Acre for 21 Varieties or Test Lines 
of Sweet Potatoes, 1951 


(Salisbury, Maryland) 


Variety or Line Total Jumbo 
Md. Golden—1 489.5 25.4 
Md. 528.0 21.7 
Md. Golden—3 485.2 9.8 
Porto RicO—2 541.9 23.8 
Porto RicoO—3S 467.0 54.5 
537.9 66.2 
518.3 107.7 
425.4 32.8 
354.6 19.9 
Md. Golden—Jersey O........ 510.9 15.6 
L.S.D. @ 5% level.............. 81.7 32.3 


Market Canning Culls Cracked 
360.2 88.0 11.4 2.9 
340.0 113.8 9.1 58.6 
362.5 89.9 9.9 14.4 
352.0 125.2 11.0 3.3 
242.6 190.5 10.1 12.0 
184.8 205.6 11.7 30.5 
210.6 200.4 15.1 5.0 
184.7 173.3 12.1 20.6 
168.1 185.3 19.7 1.3 
164.4 172.0 21.1 21 

66.9 25.9 6.3 21.3 

Market Canning Culls Cracked 
290.2 135.5 17.0 21.5 
334.6 128.1 12.5 31.1 
323.8 122.3 14.6 14.7 
350.5 141.0 23.3 3.4 
252.9 126.3 22.5 10.8 
321.5 163.7 13.1 11.8 
309.8 170.2 13.2 8.8 
396.2 66.2 9.4 0 
375.8 73.3 7.5 6.8 
325.3 105.6 
330.7 73.4 5.1 1.5 
186.7 139.6 51.2 9.5 
193.7 179.2 26.8 A 
179.5 134.5 20.7 2.4 
322.0 36.9 9.9 60.7 
301.4 101.1 13.0 2.9 
218.5 137.9 32.6 3.8 
155.7 136.5 40.9 1.6 
259.3 124.5 19.7 1.7 
230.7 190.0 20.6 26.5 
284.5 177.4 20.0 13.6 

69.1 39.9 8.6 23.7 
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Maryland Golden-1 in yield of the can- 
ning grade. Maryland 57A, 57B, B-5999, 
and Oklahoma 3 x 29 x 10 failed to yield 
canning stock equal to Maryland Gol- 
den-1. Cull production was highest with 
Oklahoma 15 x 43 x 1, 31 x 36 x 10, and 
Allgold while lowest with Maryland 57B 
and B-5999. Oklahoma 3 x 29 x 10 gave 
the highest yield of cracked potatoes in 
this test. 

Regarding performance of different 
Maryland Golden sources in Test No. 2, 
there was no significant difference; how- 
ever, the Porto Rico—2 did give higher 
yields of market grade than did Porto 
Rico-3. 

Even though the parents of Maryland 
47A and 47B were in 1949 two individu- 
ally selected hills, the performance in 
1951 was significantly the same; and 
Maryland 57A and 57B likewise failed to 
exhibit significant differences. 

The results presented relative to these 
tests are not sufficient to make specific 
recommendations without additional test- 
ing, and work is planned for continuing 
the testing of certain of these varieties, 
and of new varieties and strains as they 
become available. 

Samples of sweet potato varieties used 
in this study are being compared for can- 
ning and storage quality at College Park, 
in an effort to help answer the needs of 
Peninsula sweet potato growers. 


HOW TO GET SMALL BEETS 
AND TONNAGE TOO 


With the present pricing system for 
processed beets based on size rather than 
a flat rate per ton, small beets, one to one 
and three fourths inches in diameter, are 
at a distinct premium over larger sizes. 

A greater proportion of the more prof- 
itable small-sized beets may be obtained 
by stepping up the planting rate coupled 
with a generous use of fertilizer, accord- 
ing to findings at the Experiment Sta- 
tion at Geneva. 


Increasing the planting rate from the 
usual 10 pounds or so to the acre to 15 
pounds did not affect the total tonnage 
of beets in the Station tests, but the 
higher rate of seeding did increase the 
proportion of the more valuable small 
beets. In one experiment the increase in 
tonnage of small beets amounted to more 
than 25 percent; in another test, to 
nearly 67 percent. 


Along with the increase in seeding 
rate, an application of 500 pounds of 
common salt and 1,200 pounds of a 
5-10-10 fertilizer or its equivalent to the 
acre also contributed to the increased 
proportion of small-sized beets. 


Beets have shown marked benefits from 
the use of common salt, say the Station 
scientists, and 500 pounds has proved as 
effective at 1,000 pounds. Besides in- 
creasing yields, the salt improves the 
color and flavor of beet leaves used for 
greens. It also makes the leaves stronger 
and more erect, thus rendering them 
much better adapted to machine har- 
vesting. 


CROP CONDITIONS 


BEANS 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, May 6— Snap 
Beans: Heavy rains early in the period 
delayed field acitivity and most crops 
need warm weather to stimulate growth. 
Early fields are four to six inches high 
in Wicomico and Somerset Counties; 
some fields have been cultivated once. 

EDGERTON, OHIO, May 5—String Beans: 
Will not pack any this season. 


BLOOMSBURG, PA., May 5—Fordhook Lima 
Beans: Cut acreage 25 percent. Will 
start planting around May 25 to June 10. 
MACHIPONGO, VA., April 26—Lima Beans: 
Acreage will be somewhat reduced this 
year. 


COWLEY, WyY0., May 3—Green and Wax 
Beans: Will start planting May 15. 
Acreage same as last year. 


CORN 

DELAWARE-MARYLAND, May 6—Sweet 
Corn: Ground is being prepared but little 
has been planted to date. Maryland 
growers expect to plant 36,000 acres, 9 
percent more than last year, while the 
prospective Delaware acreage is 4,800 
acres, 14 percent more than last year. 


AMES, 10wWA, May 2—Sweet Corn: 2200 
acres; contracting was easy and secured 
good land. Planted 400 acres April 29 
and will plant balance as heat units ac- 
cumulate. 


NEBRASKA CITY, NEBR., May 2—Corn: 
Backward due to cold, wet weather. 


NEWARK, N. Y., May 2—Corn: Same 
acreage as 1951. 


BLOOMSBURG, PA., May 5—Corn: We 
are paying $5.00 more per ton to growers 
for fancy this year, but doubt if we get 
as much as we had in 1951. 


COWLEY, Wy0., May 3—Corn: Started 
planting April 29. Will be planting dur- 
ing all of May. Acreage increased at 
both plants; total of 300 acres over last 
year or about 30 percent. 


PEAS 
LA JUNTA, COLO., May 1—Peas: 260 
acres. Prospects good although pea 
aphids beginning to show up. 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND., May 6—Peas: 
Doing well in all major sections of both 
States. 


BRIDGEVILLE, DEL., April 26—Same as 
last year; looking good. 


NEBRASKA CITY, NEBR., May 2—Peas: 
Backward due to cold, wet weather. 


NEWARK, N. Y., May 2—Peas: All 
planted; acreage 17 percent less than 
1951. 


EDGERTON, OHIO, May 5—Peas: Will not 
pack any this season. 

BLOOMSBURG, PA., May 5—Sweet .Peas: 
Acreage cut 30 percent from 1951. Have 


a good stand but the weather is very 
cool; had frost May 2, 3 and 4. 


MACHIPONGO, VA., April 26—Peas: Wet 
weather at planting time and hot, dry 
weather over the past two weeks will 
very materially reduce yields. 


ATHENS, WIS., May 8—Green Peas: 
Planting at present, a little earlier than 
usual. Weather conditions good. Will 
plant approximately 1000 acres of Al- 
sweets and Perfections. 


COWLEY, Wy0., May 3—Peas: 70 per- 
cent planted; stands good. All irrigated 
acreage so will not be lacking for mois- 
ture. Acreage for canning 13 percent 
over 1951. 


TOMATOES 


LA JUNTA, COLO., May 1—Tomatoes: 
700 acres; just planted. Prospect for 
water is good. 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, May 6—Toma- 
toes: Planting so far has been confined 
largely to Lower Delmar Peninsula. 
Maryland growers intend to plant 29,200 
acres or 7 percent fewer acres this year; 
Delaware prospective acreage is set at 
3,900 acres or 6 percent less than last 
year. 


EDGERTON, OHIO, May 5—Tomatoes: 
Our growers will start setting plants this 
week. Acreage will run 20 percent above 
1951. 


BLOOMSBURG, PA., May 5—Tomatoes: 
None will be set before May 15; same 
acreage as 1951. 


EMMERTON, VA., May 38—Tomatoes: 
Acreage about 20 percent below 1951. 


MACHIPONGO, VA., April 26—Tomatoes: 
Acreage in Northampton County all set 
and looking good; about same acreage as 
last year. 


OTHER ITEMS 


LA JUNTA, COLO., May 1—Cucumbers: 
300 acres; just starting to plant. 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, May 6—Straw- 
berries: Bloom was about over on Lower 
Peninsula by the end of the week. Har- 
vest is expected in 2 to 3 weeks. 

Apples: In full bloom in Washington 
County and other sections this week. 
Heavy prolonged rains disrupted spray 
schedules and checked pollenizing acti- 
vity. Sunny weather later in the week 
favored bee activity where trees were 
still in bloom. The extent of scab infes- 
tation will not be apparent for another 
week. 

Peaches: Where trees have not been 
sprayed leaf curl was reported, Fruit is 
setting in the very early Delmarva 
archards and shucks are about off in 
other sections. 


NEBRASKA CITY, NEBR., May 2—Aspara- 
gus: Backward due to cold, wet weather. 

NEWARK, N. Y., May 2—Beets: Same 
acreage as 1951. 
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NEW EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


NEW “CHEMO JET” CLEANER 


A new jet cleaning unit able to throw 
a solid stream of hot chemical and pro- 
vide a separate high impact jet of water 
has been announced by the Sellers Injec- 
tor Corporation. 

The unit handles all requirements of 
the two-step cleaning procedure needed 
to remove smokehouse deposits, paint, 
and similarly stubborn matter. For the 
chemical step, it provides a 150 gph jet 
of hot undiluted detergent or solvent 
depositing a film of liquid on surfaces 
over 20 ft. away. This eliminates scaf- 
folding and perforated flow rigs previ- 
ously required for applying chemical. 

Through another hose and nozzle, the 
same unit shoots a high impact jet of 
water effective at distances up to 35 ft. 
This jet combines high temperature, high 
pressure, and volume to 1000 gph; effort- - 
lessly removing the chemical soaked ma- 
terial by a hydraulic scrubbing action. 
All heating and propelling is done within 
the unit by ordinary plant steam, without 
heaters, pumps or any moving parts. In- 
stallation requires only connection to a 
plant steam and cold water line. 

The cleaners are available for wall- 
mounting, or as portable units with 50 
gal. detergent tank. Complete details 
from the Sellers Injector Corp.,. 1615 
Hamilton Street, Philadelphia 30, Pa. 


HEAVY DUTY 
PORTABLE CONVEYOR 


Seedburo describes their latest Hytrol 
conveyor as one of the most versatile 
labor-savers made. 

It can be used inside the plant or ware- 
house for stacking or for horizontal mov- 
ing. Made of aluminum, it is light 
weight (2 men can carry), and can easily 


Hytrol Conveyor 


carried out to the dock to speed load- 
‘and unloading. It folds for carrying 
your truck for easy deliveries as 
wn in the illustration. Special design 
xes it possible to actually lay this con- 
or on the stairs, providing movement 
veen floors without the expense and 
space of a permanent installation. 
15 and 17 foot lengths are priced 
m $392 to $475. For complete infor- 
‘on write, Seedburo Equipment Co., 
‘verse Building, Chicago 6, Illinois. 
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A NEW SIX-INCH DIAL 
INDICATOR 


A newly designed Dial Indicator which 
is ideally suited for modern instrument 
panels and equally desirable for indivi- 
dual mounting, has just been released by 
the Taylor Instrument Companies. This 
new instrument was primarily developed 
to meet the requirements of the many 
temperature, pressure and load applica- 
tions in industrial processing. 


The Taylor 6-Inch Dial Indicator has 
a high-visibility dial with white gradua- 
tions and numerals on a black back- 
ground. Its white wedge shaped pointer 
or indicator is provided with a micro- 
adjustment to permit easy and accurate 
zero settings. A notable feature is the 
new stainless steel movement which is 
designed to eliminate linkage errors. 


The design of the instrument provides 
for almost universal actuation by any 
variable that makes use of a Bourdon 
spring as an energy-to-motion converter. 
For temperature applications, four dif- 
ferent types of actuation are available: 
Mercury, Vapor, Gas or Organic Liquid 
(Monolex). Ranges from minus 100 to 
plus 1200°F. For pressure applications, 
range spans from 12 to 20,000 psi are 
available. Tension and compression load 
elements can also be incorporated in the 
new instrument for load applications 
with ranges from 0 to 75,000 pounds. 


For additional information, write for 
Bulletin 98214, Taylor Instrument Com- 
panies, Rochester 1, New York. 


HAND SUGAR 
REFRACTOMETER 


A new Zeiss Opton Hand Sugar Re- 
fractometer has been designed for the 
rapid examination of fruit juices, either 
in the field or during processing. The in- 
strument measures the refractive index 
of the dry substance or sugar content. 


The manufacturer states it embodies 
many significant improvements over for- 
mer equipment of a similar nature. The 
range has been increased to 0 - 85 percent 
dry substance. It permits determining 
the quality and ripeness of fruit pulp and 
juices, which usually vary in the range 
between 3-18 percent. 


The instrument is equally suitable for 
measuring the dry substance of tomato 
products in the range of 14-44 percent; 
also applicable in the marmalade and 
confectionary industries; even for fruit 
syrups where measurments up to 75 per- 
cent are required. This entire range can 
now be covered with a single instrument, 
where formerly two were required. 


For details write to Carl Zeiss, Inc., 
485 Fifth Ave., New York 17, New York. 


NEW POWER CUT-OFF SAW 


A new power cut-off saw is being mar- 
keted by the Tri-Clover Machine Co., 
Kenosha, Wisconsin. This “Super Speed” 
abrasive saw is designed for quick, accu- 
rate cutting of pipe and tubing of alumi- 
num, copper, stainless steel, ete., in vary- 
ing wall thicknesses. 


Power Cut Off Saw 


The saw uses standard 110-volt alter- 
nating current, and is simple to operate 
—no extra skill or experience is needed. 
A special, heavy-duty, abrasive disk does 
the cutting. This disk, says the manu- 
facturer, slices through the metal quickly 
and easily leaving smooth, square, non- 
distorted ends. 


The saw is designed with a free-mov- 
ing, rotating frame which encompasses 
the piece to be cut. The cut-off saw is 
attached to the frame so that both the 
frame and saw rotate together. All the 
operator needs to do is to set the saw to 
make the desired cut and then rotate it 
360 degrees on the saw frame, cutting 
around the periphery of the tube or pipe . 
until the cut is complete. 

The saw is easily secured to any bench 
or bench vise and is quickly adjusted to 
any size tube or pipe. The portability 
of this saw and its light weight makes it 
ideal for shop use, as well as “in-plant” 
field fabrication. 

For additional information write Tri- 


Clover Machine Co., Kenosha, Wisconsin 
and ask for bulletin No. 1252. 


HEADS INTERNATIONAL NICKEL 


Dr. Paul D. Merica, Executive Vice- 
President and Director, was elected 
President of the International Nickel 
Company of Canada, Ltd. at the annual 
meeting of the Board of Directors on 
May 5, succeeding Dr. John F. Thomp- 
son, who has served as President and 
Chairman of the Board. Dr. Thompson 
will continue as Chairman of the Board. 
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USPGL ELECTS KANE 


The election of Raymond P. Kane as 
Vice-President of The United States 
Printing & Lithograph Company has 
been announced by William H. Walters, 
President of the Company. Mr. Kane 
was elevated to a Vice-President at the 
annual organization meeting of the 
Board of Directors held at the Executive 
Offices of the Company in Cincinnati, 
April 23, 1952. He is Director of Pur- 
chases and maintains his headquarters at 
the Mineola, New York plant of the 
Company. 

All other officers of the Company were 
re-elected and include the following: Wil- 
liam Ottmann, Chairman of the Board; 
William H. Walters, President; J. S. 
Bond, E. H. Russell and W. E. May, 
Vice-Presidents; L. E. Trame, Treas- 
urer; R. E. Welch, Secretary and Con- 
troller; A. H. Wilhelm, Assistant Secre- 
tary and Assistant Controller; and S. B. 
Adamson, Assistant Treasurer. 

The Board of Directors, also, declared 
a dividend of 40 cents a share on the new 
Common stock, and voted the regular 
quarterly distribution of 621% cents on 
the Cumulative Preference stock. 


STALEY TO CLOSE 


Caught in the price squeeze as a result 
of OPS ceilings, Staley Manufacturing 
Company will close its soy bean process- 
ing plants at Decatur, Illinois this week. 
About 130 workers will be laid off. A 
number of other soy bean processing 
plants have or will close down for the 
same reason. 


CHANGES AT 
DOLE ENGINEERING 


James D. Dole, founder of the Ha- 
walian Pineapple Company, Ltd., has 
been made chairman of the board of 
directors of the James D. Dole Engineer- 
ing Co., San Francisco, California, after 
having served as president of this con- 
cern since it was organized. H. R. Goff 
has been appointed president, and Dr. W. 
Mck. Martin, director of research and 
development, has been made vice-presi- 
dent. 


CHAIN BELT IN NEW BUILDING 


The Chain Belt Company is now oc- 
cupying its new administration building 
located at 4701 W. Greenfield Avenue, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. The new build- 
ing of brick stainless steel and glass 
construction is directly adjacent to 
its Milwaukee manufacturing facilities 
and houses the offices and departments of 
general administration, field sales, sales 
promotion and advertising, purchasing 
and accounting. For the past 50 years 
the firm had its executive headquarters 
at 1600 W. Bruce Street, 
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CHANGES AT CHAIN BELT 


Several organization changes at the 
Chain Belt Company of Milwaukee have 
been recently announced. 

W. J. Sparling was appointed to the 
newly created position of Vice-President 
and Manager of Milwaukee operations 
and will have executive responsibility for 
the three major Milwaukee divisions— 
Construction Machinery, Chain and 
Power Transmission, and Conveyor and 
Process Equipment. 

M. G. Jewett has been appointed Man- 
ager of the Chain and Power Transmis- 
sion Division. 

B. F. Devine, Vice-President and Man- 
ager of the Construction Machinery Divi- 
sion becomes a staff officer of the com- 
pany and will serve in an advisory and 
consulting capacity. 

A. K. Thomas has been appointed 
Manager of the Construction Machin- 
ery Division. 

W. A. Clayton has been made Sales 
Manager, Construction Machinery Divi- 
sion. 

J. W. Lendved has been appointed 
Director of Engineering, Construction 
Machinery Division. 

W. C. Messinger, Manager of the com- 
pany’s Ordinance Division, was also 
elected an Assistant Secretary. 


NEW FOLDER ON 
FRUIT PROCESSING MACHINERY 


New savings in time, money and man- 
power are claimed for four machines 
used in fruit processing, which are de- 
scribed in a new folder released by Dud- 
ley Machinery Corporation, Mountain 
View, California. The folder gives full 
information on the Dudley Diverging— 
Roll Size Grader, Peach Pit Shaker and 
Cupup, Peach Cupdown, and Apricot Pit 
Shaker and Cupup. Photographs are used 
extensively to support the factual text. 

Copies of this folder are available on 
request. Ask for Bulletin No. 102. 


NEW JERSEY FARM WORKERS 
RECEIVE RECORD-HIGH WAGES 


Wages currently paid to New Jersey 
farm workers have reached record-high 
levels, according to the New Jersey Crop 
Reporting Service. However, the short- 
age of labor on Garden State farms con- 
tinues, despite the higher wages. 

Regular farm workers are receiving 
about $123 a month with room and board 
this year, an 8 percent increase over the 
$114 wage reported in 1951. With a 
house provided, farm workers are earn- 
ing about $175 a month, or approxi- 
mately 14 percent more than last year, 
when they averaged $154 a month. 
Weekly wages, including room and board, 
rose from $30 last year to $31, and from 
$41 to $44 without room and board. 

Workers on a daily basis are earning 
about $7.70 this year compared with 
$7.20 reported in 1951, while hourly 
wages rose from 91 to 96 cents per hour. 


MARINE FISHERIES 
IN CALIFORNIA 


A new set-up for Marine Fisheries in 
California has been announced by Seth 
Gordon, director of the California De- 
partment of Fish and Game. In the 
future these will be governed on a State- 
wide basis, not on a regional basis. Mr. 
Gordon says that California is the larg- 
est commercial fish producing State in 
the nation, with production amounting to 
864,000,000 pounds in 1951. The esti- 
mated value of canned, frozen, preserved 
and fresh production is more than $250,- 
000,000 annually. The fishing fleet num- 
bers about 6000 boats. 


GAIR APPOINTS RUST 


Henry Rust, who started with the 
Robert Gair Company in 1912 at the 
original plant in Brooklyn, New York, 
and who has been associated with the 
company’s plants at Piermont, New 
York, Portland and Montville, Connecti- 
cut, at the latter as Sales Manager, has 
been appointed Division Manager of the 
company’s plant at Bogota, New Jersey. 
The company operates both a paperboard 
mill-and a domestic and weather-proof 
solid fibre box shop at the Bogota plant. 


WELLMAN NAMED V.P. 
U. OF CALIFORNIA 


Harry R. Wellman, director of the 
Giannini Foundation of Agricultural 
Economics, Berkeley, California, has 
been named vice-president of the Uni- 
versity of California in charge of agri- 
cultural sciences. He assumes his new 
post July 1, succeeding Claude B. Hutchi- 
son. Dr. Wellman will have overall 
supervision of teaching, research and ex- 
tension work of the College of Agricul- 
ture on the campuses at Berkeley, Davis, 
Los Angeles and Riverside, in addition 
to eight field stations and county farm 
advisor offices. He is especially well 
known for his research work in price 
analysis, especially in California canned 
fruits, marketing and agricultural policy. 


CANNED POULTRY 


The quantity of poultry canned or 
used in canning during March totaled 
17,263,000 pounds compared with 17,425,- 
000 pounds during March last year and 
10,780,000 pounds the 1946-50 average 
quantity canned during the month, the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
reports. 

The quantity of poultry certified under 
Federal Inspection during March totale 
47,142,000 pounds compared with 37- 
565,000 pounds during March last year. 
Of the quantity inspected this year, 16,- 
687,000 pounds were for canning and 
30,455,000 pounds were eviscerated for 
sale. Of the quantity inspected during 
March last year, 16,832,000 pounds were 
for canning and 20,733,000 pounds were 
eviscerated for sale. 
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CANNERS LEAGUE DATES 


The Canners League of California will 
hold its Annual Fruit and Vegetable 
Sample Cutting at the Hotel Fairmont, 
San Francisco, January 22 and 23, 1953. 
The Annual Directors Conference of the 
League will be held at the Santa Barbara 
Biltmore, Santa Barbara, March 23 
and 24. 


TO FETE 
RED CHERRY INSTITUTE 


New York State processors and grow- 
ers will play host to cherry growers and 
processors from all parts of the United 
States when they converge on Rochester, 
June 5 and 6, for the meeting of the 
National Red Cherry Institute. Present 
plans eall for a luncheon and banquet on 
Thursday, June 5 as a conclusion to the 
all day business session. Over 200 are 
expected to attend the opening meeting. 
Friday, June 6, will be given up to a tour 
of several of the leading cherry orchards 
and canning and freezing plants in the 
State. A luncheon for the group on tour 
will be held at the Geneva Country Club 
on that day. 

Following this meeting many of the 
processors and growers are expected to 
motor to Traverse City, Michigan for-the 
Spring Meeting of the Michigan Canners 
Association on June 9 and 10. 


27 FIRMS PARTICIPATE IN 
UNIFORM COST PROGRAM 


27 Firms in New York State are par- 
ticipating ig the Mayhew cost accounting 
program, which represent well over 50 
percent of the total pack of canned prod- 
ucts in the State, and nearly 25 percent 
of the frozen pack. 


STEWART HEADS 
OFFICE MANAGEMENT GROUP 


‘larold W. Stewart, of the California 
Packing Corporation, San Francisco, 
California, has been elected president of 
the San Francisco Chapter of the Na- 
tional Office Management Association for 
1952-53. 


LABOR DIFFICULTIES 
AT CAMPBELL SOUP 


e plant of the Campbell Soup Co. at 

‘mento, California, is having labor 
ities, a strike having been called 
vy ‘he local AFL Cannery Workers’ 
Uo, The strike was voted, according 
to ‘sion officials, after negotiations were 
de..\ocked on a demand that a new con- 
be made retroactive to April 1. 
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UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT 


Great Lakes Growers, Inc., has as- 
sumed the operation of the business of 
the Great Lakes Growers Cooperation of 
North Girard, Pennsylvania, and will 
continue to produce and market high 
quality frozen food items, which include 
strawberries, green beans, Fordhook 
limas, broccoli and apples. An expansion 
program is contemplated, which may per- 
mit the production of additional items. 
Officers of the corporation are: Paul 
Crossman, Girard, President; James 
Hall, Jr., North Girard, Vice-President; 
Will J. Schaaf, Erie, Secretary; Carl 
Guelcher, Erie, Treasurer; and G. H. 
Dunn, North Girard, Manager. 


TEA GARDEN MOVES 


The Tea Garden Products Co., 755 
Sansome St., San Francisco, California, 
has moved its general offices to 1111 
First Ave., San Leandro, where a large 
plant has been completed. 


JOIN NEW YORK ASSOCIATION 


Latest additions to membership in the 
New York State Canners & Freezers 
Association are Parish Canning Com- 
pany, Parish, New York, and Frozen 
Products, Inc., Nabnasset, Massachusetts. 


CEASES OPERATIONS 


The general management of National 
Farmers Union Service Corporation have 
just announced their decision to cease 
operating the Puyallup, Washington 
Canning and Freezing plant owned and 
operated by that Corporation since July 
1, 1950. Farmers Union is withdrawing 
from the food processing field in order 
to enter into other and larger services 
to its members on a national rather than 
a local scale. 


The company had a fairly good sign-up 
of crops from growers for 1952 and the 
sales program had developed quite satis- 
factorily but the prospective operations 
would have fallen considerably short of 
plant capacity. The 1951 pack value 
amounted to slightly over $750,000.00 
which was below normal because of the 
poor berry crops. 


Because the estimated raw material 
available to the plant was running below 
what was considered capacity production, 
it was felt that operations could be sus- 
pended without shock or injury to the 
community and growers involved. 


The plant and equipment are to be 
offered for lease or sale with Area Man- 
ager, Al Lamb, and Production Manager, 
Oscar Geiger remaining with Farmers 
Union until the facilities and inventories 
of supplies are disposed of. 


COMSTOCK SAFETY RECORD 


The Finger Lakes, New York plant of 
Comstock Canning Corporation passed 
the 934th day mark without a lost time 
accident on April 15. The enviable rec- 
ord began back on September 10, 1949 
and is an excellent example of what can 
be done when a group is safety conscious. 
The record is all the more remarkable 
when it is realized that the plant has as 
many as 250 persons employed during 
peak season when operating on peas, corn 
and pumpkin. The plant’s viner stations 
are also included. Employes include a 
large number of Puerto Ricans, hired 
during the season, as well as year round 
and seasonal local help. Employes have 
taken much pride in the record and the 
plant has been winner of the company’s 
interplant trophy for the past two years. 


PURCHASE KINGS COUNTY FIRM 


David Weisz and Milton Wershow have . 
purchased the Kings County Packing Co., 
Ltd., Armona, Calif., an old-established 
firm. 


TO PROCESS MEXICAN FOODS 


A building is being erected at 5th and 
Capitol Ave., Sacramento, California for 
Salvador Gomez for the processing of 
Mexican foods. 


PAIL SORTING 
IMPROVES GRADE OF CHERRIES 


Grading of cherries by the “pail” 
method as picked proved the most prac- 
tical and economical procedure for im- 
proving quality of sour cherries delivered 
to canneries in recent research on grad- 
ing methods carried on in Michigan 
orchards by horticulturists and agricul- 
tural engineers of the USDA and the 
Michigan State Agricultural Experiment 
Station. With the pail method, each 
picker requires a minimum of four pails. 
Pickers deliver two pails of cherries to 
the orchard grading station at a time. 


WEINSTEIN MAKES A CHANGE 


George Weinstein, formerly associated 
with B. Meier & Sons, Inc., New York 
City food brokers, has joined the Lewis- 
Martin Corporation of that city and will 
be in charge of the Canned Foods Divi- 
sion. 


IN NEW QUARTERS 


Kuhl-Warren & Company, Los Angeles 
food brokers, have moved into new offices 
on the fifth floor of the CMD Building, 
located at 4814 Loma Vista Avenue. 
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TWO NEWLY DESIGNED CANS 
FOR MINUTE MAID 


Two Minute Maid frozen citrus juice 
products are now being packed in cans 
with newly designed labels. Concentrated 
Tangerine Juice and Lemonade are the 
two products with a “new look”. 


According to Ambrose E. Stevens, Vice 
President of Minute Maid, the modifica- 
tion in can design permits easier identi- 
fication of these two products by the 
consumer. Three major changes were 
made in the Tangerine label. The band 
of tangerines has been removed from the 
top of the can. This space has been filled 
by enlarging the blue background. This 
gives a larger area for the product name 
and trade mark. The words, “Tangerine 


MAID 


Juice” have been tripled in size. The net 
effect is to prevent confusion with the 
orange juice can and increase identifica- 
tion of the product and trade mark. 


On the Lemonade can the word, “mix” 
has been eliminated. This allows larger 
lettering just as on the Tangerine can. 


Minute Maid conducted comparative 
tests in which consumers were shown 
samples of the old and new cans and 
asked to indicate their choice. Results 
of these preliminary surveys revealed an 
overwhelming and decided preference by 
the consumers for the new tangerine and 
lemonade labels. Product is now being 
packed and shipped in these containers. 


WORLD DRIED PRUNE PACK 


The 1951 preliminary estimate of dried 
prune production in the 9 leading foreign 
producing countries and the U. S. is 231,- 
500 short tons (revised) compared with 
188,100 short tons (revised) in 1950 and 
212,700 tons (revised) in 1949. The 
present estimate is about 5 percent 
larger than the 10-year (1940-49) aver- 
age of 220,300 tons and 2 percent smaller 
than the 5-year (1945-49) average of 
235,200 tons. 
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CHAIN PROFITS HALVED 


Earnings of chains and supers under 
price control have shrunk to virtually 
half of the levels during 1946-49, the 
National Association of Food Chains said 
in announcing a renewed plea to OPS for 
relief under the industry’s earnings 
standard set up by the agency. 

A survey of 1951 earnings of 23 chain 
food companies with a total 1951 sales 
volume of $4,900,000,000, the chain group 
said, shows profits far below the stand- 
ard originally established by ESA, which 
set 85 percent of base period earnings 
(the three best of the four years 1946- 
49) as the point below which industry is 
entitled to relief. 

Allowing for increased costs already 
incurred and others to be incurred in the 
immediate future, the petition said, earn- 
ings would be down to only 37.12 percent 
of the base period. Since the industry 
normally averages a net profit of only 
1.4 per dollar of sales for its service in 
bringing food to the public, this drastic 
reduction has brought profits down to 
virtually the vanishing point. Immediate 
relief is asked by the association. 


CHEMICALS CONTROL WEEDS 
IN PASTURE 


The possibility that chemical sprays 
will replace the mower for controlling 
weeds in permanent pastures has been 
strengthened by recent research findings, 
according to a plant scientist of the 
USDA. Reporting on a three-year co- 
operative study with the Mississippi 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Ver- 
non C. Harris says chemical sprays not 
only reduced weeds but by removing com- 
petition permitted greatly increased for- 
age yields. 


APPOINTS CHICAGO BROKER 


Harlingen Canning Company, Harlin- 
gen, Texas, packers of fruits and vege- 
tables, has appointed Rainford-Erie, Inc. 


sales 
area. 


representatives for the Chicago 


TAYLOR APPOINTS BROKER 


John W. Taylor Packing Company, 
Hallwood, Virginia canners of sweet po- 
tatoes, Irish potatoes and tomatoes, has 
appointed W. G. Bonstedt Company of 
Philadelphia sales representatives in the 
Metropolitan Philadelphia and nearby 
New Jersey and Delaware areas. 


McCORMICK GETS 
SAN JUAN ACCOUNT 


The B. L. McCormick Co., 112 Market 
St., San Francisco, California, has been 
made selling agent in the Northern Cali- 
fornia area for the San Juan Islands 
Cannery, Pacific Northwest canners of 
peas. 


REPORTS RECORD SALES 


Winston & Newell Co., Minneapolis 
wholesale grocers, reports for the past 
year an all-time record in sales to Super 
Value and U-Save food stores in the 
Northwest. Net sales for the company 
for 1951 aggregated $56,526,000, a gain 
of approximately 11 percent over 1950. 

Total number of stores serviced in the 
two groups was 599 at the close of 1951, 
—all independently-owned retailers affili- 
ated with Winston-Newell either on a 
contract basis or as members of the two 
voluntary groups. 

The company’s annual report noted 
completion of a branch warehouse at 
Fargo, North Dakota, and starting of 
construction on its new headquarters 
plant at Hopkins, a Minneapolis suburb. 


APPOINTS BROKER 


Hyde Park Canning Company, Fay- 
etteville, Arkansas, has appointed the 
Gabbert Brokerage Company of Dallas, 
Texas, representative for the territory. 


NAMED MANAGER 


J. A. Plain Co., Cleveland food brokers, 
announce the appointment of Walter 
Butler to the post of manager of their 
Cincinnati branch office. 


IN NEW QUARTERS 


Millard W. Clark Company, New Or- 
leans food brokers, are now located in 
new quarters at 420 South Peters Street 
in that city. 


HEADS OMAHA BROKERS 


Earl Raupe, of Raupe Brokerage Com- 
pany, has been elected president of the 
Omaha Food Brokers’ Association for 
1952, 


HEADS JOBBER GROUP 


L. A. Blau, of Columbus, has been 
elected president of the Georgia Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Association. 


WALKER’S NAMES BROKER 


Walkers’ Austex Chili Co., Austin, 
Texas, canners of specialty food prod- 
ucts, has announced the appointment of 
Carl H. Weber Co., Cleveland, as its sales 
representatives in northeastern Ohio. 


1951-52 PACKS OF APPLES AND 
APPLE SAUCE 
Compiled by N.C.A. Division of Statistics 


Apples 
(6/10s) 


Apple Sauce 
(Actual 
Cases) 

3,425,468 
4,580,693 
111,918 
923,623 
339,149 
9,380,851 


State 
996,145 
Wash., and Oregon............. 251,479 
California 34,288 
U. S. Total 3,388,249 
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WASHINGTON 


NOWLIN SUCCEEDS CARBERRY 


Arthur B. Nowlin of Seattle, Washing- 
ington, has been appointed head of the 
Fruit and Vegetable Branch, OPS, to 
sueceed W. G. Carberry, who has re- 
turned to the Campbell Soup Company. 
Mr. Nowlin was an OPA consultant on 
fresh fruits and vegetables from 19438 
to 1945. 


COURT UPHOLDS SAFEWAY 


The United States Emergency Court of 
Appeals this week upheld the position of 
Safeway Stores, Inc. in its suit against 
OPS claiming that the Capehart Amend- 
ment applies not only to the ceiling prices 
of manufacturers and processors, but 
also to the ceiling prices of distributors. 
It is understood that OPS will appeal the 
decision before the Supreme Court. 
Should the Supreme Court refuse to hear 
the case, or uphold the lower court, 
wholesalers and retailers will be permit 
ted to apply the Capehart formula. How- 
ever, if the Supreme Court does consent 
to hear the case, no early action is antici- 
pated. Also, before wholesalers and re- 
tailers can make such application, OPS 
must issue a procedural regulation so 
that further delay seems almost inevit- 
able. Even so, wholesalers are already 


making informal application for relief 
badly needed. National Association of 
Food Chains this week told Congress, in- 
dustry profits have been cut in half under 
the impact of OPS. 


CUSTOM PACKING SERVICE 
CHARGES REMAIN 
UNCONTROLLED 


The Office of Price Stabilization May 
2, continued until November 4, 1952, the 
suspension from price control of rates, 
charges and compensation for services 
performed by custom packers in connec- 
tion with the harvesting, preparing for 
market and marketing of fresh fruits, 
vegetables, berries and tree nuts which 
are exempt from ceiling prices under the 
General Ceiling Price Regulation. 

The suspension was originally granted 
last year and was to have expired May 
4, 1952. Its continuance is made effective 
by Amendment 7 to Supplementary 
Regulation 15 to GCPR. 

The continuance, however, will not 
apply to white flesh potatoes, which are 
presently under price control. 

OPS said the same reason for the 
original suspension continues to exist, to 
put service fees charged by custom pack- 
ers on the same basis with commercial 
operators and other owner-handlers 
whose service charges are considered a 
part of their marketing operations and 
therefore exempt from price control by 
GCPR. 


REPORTING REQUIREMENTS 
FOR IMPORTERS 


Importers, wholesalers and processors 
who have not already filed dollars-and- 
cents import markups on certain com- 
modities they handle may now file with 
appropriate Office of Price Stabilization 
District Office, the agency has announced. 


Previously, these filings were to be 
made with the National Office. As pre- 
vious filings will be turned over to OPS 
District Offices, the amendment will not 
require refiling by importers who have 
already filed with the National Office. 

Effect of this action will be to sim- 
plify the operation of price control for 
importers, wholesalers and _ processors 
who have already filed base period (July 
1, 1949, to June 30, 1950) markups and 
who are established sellers under the im- 
port regulation. Filing of markups, as 
required under section 6(b), may be 
made more conveniently at local OPS 
offices. Processing of these reports 
should be expedited and enforcement im- 
proved, the agency added. 


The OPS action is taken under Dele- 
gation of Authority No. 66 and Amend- 
ment 11 to Ceiling Price Regulation 31, 
both effective May 10, 1952. The change 
does not affect importing retailers, who 
are already permitted to file markups 
with OPS District Offices. 


PIEDMONT LABEL CO.INC. 


LITHOCRAPHERS 


EDFORD vireinia 
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to-use. 


Chicago 38 


Handy lump form. 


DAREX COLD PICK-UP GUMS — Strong initial tack. Non-string- 
ing. Resists moisture absorption. Liquid, ready for use in stand- 


San Leandro, Calif. 


DAREX HOT PICK-UP CEMENTS — Strong initial tack over wide 
temperature range. Non-stringing, free from waste and staining. 


ard can labeling machines equipped with cold glue pots. 


DAREX LAP PASTES — Wrinkle-free laps on plain or varnished 
labels. Quick, positive. Highly concentrated. Prepared, ready- 


DAREX CASE SEALING GLUES — Quick initial tack and strong 
bond. High solids content. Low viscosity for undiluted use. For 
all types of corrugated and fiberboard boxes. 

DAREX CASE SEALING CEMENTS — Positive waterproof seal, 
excellent for “V and “W” boxes. Extremely high solids .. 
rapid set. Machine or hand application. 


ALSO ADHESIVES FOR SPECIAL PROBLEMS 


DEWEY and ALMY 
“CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Cambridge 40, Mass. 
Montreal 32 
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(This advertisement originally 
appeared in full-color in TIME, 
BUSINESS WEEK and FORTUNE.) 


SERVING INDUSTRY 
SERVING AMERICA 


You are always close to Conti- 
nental Can with its 65 plants in 
the United States, Canada and 
Cuba, 17 field research lab- 
oratories and 63 sales offices. 
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TODAY’S AMERICANS EAT BETTER 
THAN YESTERDAY’S ROYALTY 


“To eat like a king” may have seemed the height of good living to the 
people of past generations. But we're pretty certain that many a king of 
bygone days would have been delighted to swap his table for that of today’s 
Mr. Average American. 

The royal cooks had to stick pretty closely to what was in season. Today's 
housewife, by simply opening a can, is able to serve fruits and vegetables 
that are months out of season. His Majesty could have his choice of a few 
salted and preserved foods—but there just wasn’t a chance of a midwinter 
meal including such foods as asparagus, spinach, peaches, pears, cherries 
or pineapple. 


Even more dramatic is a comparison of the monotonous salt meat, bean, 
bread and potato diet of the king’s subjects with the tremendous variety 
that canned foods bring to the table of today’s average American. 

The American people are today enjoying the highest level of public 
health in history —and one of the very important reasons for this is good 
nutrition, to which canned foods contribute greatly. Consumers may rely 
upon canned foods as important sources of essential nutrients—representa- 
tive of the raw foods from which they are prepared. And because canned 
foods are relatively inexpensive for the food values they offer, families at 
all levels of the American economic scale have a source of wholesome and 
nutritious diets. 

To make possible this miracle of canned foods requires millions and 
millions of cans each year. Today everybody at Continental realizes that 
the job of maintaining a dependable source of containers is vital to our 


nation’s welfare. ..and we will do our utmost to meet every demand in the 
difficult days ahead. 


CAN COMPANY 


E. 42nd ST., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


PAPER CONTAINERS STEEL PAILS AND DRUMS CAPS AND CORK 
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TIN CANS FIBRE ORUMS PLASTIC PROOUCTS OfCOWARE 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


CROPS—This week we begin our an- 
nual crop reporting service, brought to 
you direct from canners themselves. It 
can be a most valuable service. We be- 
speak your cooperation. One report that 
particularly attracts our fancy this week 
comes from Ames, Iowa. It reads: “Corn, 
2200 acres; contracting was easy; have 
secured good land.” Eastern corn can- 
ners please take note. 


THE MARKET—\There’s little change 
in the market situation this week. It be- 
comes more and more apparent that the 
pattern of small, frequent orders for im- 
mediate delivery, begun a few weeks ago, 
will continue throughout the balance of 
the season. Probably the outstanding 
event of the week market-wise was a 
negative one, in that canned orange juice 
failed to weaken despite the price war in 
the frozen line. Buyers, of course, con- 
tinue to watch that situation closely. 
Canners generally are well pleased with 
the stock reports that were issued last 
week, showing surprisingly good move- 
ment, and with few exceptions indicating 
fairly close clean up by the time new 
packing starts. Fishing luck continues 
pretty poor in Maine sardines and Cali- 
fornia tuna. In view of that, and the 
supply situation, prices remain firm. 
Fruits also are firmly held, and there 
are no price changes of note in the vege- 
table line. Except in tomato products 
and some pea items, most canners are 
more interested in planting and early 
crop progress than in sales. The spinach 
pack is about over in California and is 
progressing at a snail’s pace in the 
Baltimore area. The asparagus pack is 
in full swing in all important areas, with 
growers’ prices finally shaping up. Open- 
ing prices are being received every day 
and are freely quoted by our correspond- 
ents in their columns following. 


ERRATA—Last week this column 
published a table showing canner and 
distributor stocks as of April 1. The dis- 
tributor figures were taken from an ad- 
vanced carbon copy that was difficult to 
read. There were one or two minor 
errors and one major error. The minor 
errors first—Change the figure for the 
April 1, 1951 distributors’ stocks of beans 
from 5301 to 5321; under the same 
column, for tomatoes, from 4755 to 4795. 
Under the same column the major error 
occurred on apricots, which should read 
985 instead of 585 for the April 1, 1951 
figure. That would bring the total can- 
ner-distrbutor stocks as of April 1, 1951 
up to 1,378,000 cases instead of 978,000 
cases. Also the distributor stocks for 
apricots as of April 1, 1952 should read 
1,024 instead of 1,004. 


EXPORTS—Bureau of Census Report 
SP-410, Part 1, 1951, showing among 
many other items, exports of canned 
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foods for the year 1951, is of more than 
passing interest to canners from a mar- 
keting standpoint. The report shows in- 
creases both volume-wise and dollar-wise 
over last year for almost every item. 
Canned vegetables showed the greatest 
increase, with tomatoes, tomato juice and 
baked beans in the lead. Total for 15 
vegetable items increased from just over 
79 million pounds in 1950 to nearly 110 
million pounds in 1951 with the dollar 
volume rising from just short of $12 
million to $16 million. The volume of 13 
fruit items rose from 89% million 
pounds in 1950 to just over 101 million 
pounds in 1951. Dollar volume increased 
from $13% million to $17.4 million. In 
juices the physical volume rose from 19.9 
million pounds to 21 million pounds while 
the dollar volume dropped slightly from 
$20 million to $19.9 million. Pound-wise 
the most popular vegetable item in other 
countries is tomato paste and puree with 
approximately 24 million pounds being 
exported, followed by tomato juice, 21% 
million pounds. Asparagus is next with 
10.8 million pounds, soups 10.7 million 
pounds, peas 7.7 million pounds, miscel- 
laneous vegetables 6 million pounds, cat- 
sup and chili sauce 5.8 million pounds. 


In fruits, fruits for salad is the most 
popular item, 31.4 million pounds, fol- 
lowed by pineapple 24.9 million pounds, 
peaches 20.1 million pounds. Next in 
line, pears 6.7 million pounds, apricots 
5.2 million pounds, baby fruits 4.8 mil- 
lion pounds. 


Looking over the list, which shows ex- 
ports by quantity and value for each 
product according to the country of 
destination, without making the actual 
total, it looks like Cuba is the most im- 
portant market for canned foods outside 
of this country, followed closely if not 
exceeded by Canada; Venezuela also im- 
ports an important quantity of U. S. 
canned foods. In tomato juice, for in- 
stance, of the total 21% million pounds 
exported to all countries, Canada took 
9.8 million pounds and Cuba 8.6 million 
pounds. Cuba, however, imports very 
few tomatoes, less than 11,000 pounds out 
of the total 6% million exported to all 
countries, while Canada took 5.1 million 
or for all practical purposes, nearly all 
of the tomatoes exported. It’s a most 
important publication for -those inter- 
ested in exporting canned foods. Copy 
may be obtained at field offices of the 
Department of Commerce, or from the 
Government Printing Office. 


NEW BROKERAGE FIRM 


John A. Macauley & Co. has been in- 
corporated at San Francisco, Calif., with 
a capital of $600,000 to carry on a busi- 
ness as commission brokers for canned 
and frozen foodstuffs. Incorporators are 
John A. Macauley, Rena DePassetti and 
Imone J. Galli. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Kroger Ruling Should Be Helpful—Limited 


Demand For Tomatoes—Little S.A.P. Busi- 
ness On Corn—Buyers Bearish On Peas— 
Pick Up In Spinach Demand—Bean Supplies 
Tight—Opening Asparagus Prices More Gen- 
eral—Openings On Columbia River Salmon 
—No Improvement In Maine Sardine Sup- 
plies — Tuna Demand Continues — Orange 
Juice Holding—Fruits Unchanged. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, May 8, 1952 


THE SITUATION—Seasonal broad- 
ening of demand for canned fish staples 
was the major development in the can- 
ned foods situation during the week. 
While a flood of opening prices on new 
pack asparagus reached the market, little 
actual business was consummated. In 
the citrus products market, prices re- 
mained steady, the market for orange 
juice not having reacted to the recent 
shrap price cuts on concentrated orange 
juice. 

THE OUTLOOK —The Emergency 
Court of Appeals ruling this week that 
the Capehart Amendment to the Defense 
Production Act applies to wholesalers 
and retailers as well as to manufacturers 
opened the way for a deluge of applica- 
tions from chains, jobbers and their cus- 
tomers for upward adjustments in mar- 
gins. The ruling came on an appeal from 
Safeway Stores, which early challenged 
the right of OPS to set mark-up per- 
centages that seriously undermined the 
chain’s earnings position. All segments 
of the food distributing trades are ex- 
pected to appeal for margin adjustments, 
and it is possible if these appeals are 
granted that the industry may have the 
wherewithal to do a more effective mer- 
chandising job on canned foods. 


TOMATOES—Only limited demand 
for tomatoes is reported in the east this 
week, with canners holding the market 
for standards at $1.10 for 1s, $1.40 for 
303s, $1.42%-$1.45 for 2s, f.o.b. tri-state 
canneries. A few extra standard 2s were 
reported on the market during the week 
at $1.60, cannery basis. Little s.a.p. in- 
terest has developed in new pack thus 
far. Meanwhile, it was reported that 
Florida canners had confined some busi- 
ness on new pack standard 2s at $1.35, 
f.o.b. with 303s for prompt shipment 
listing at $1.25 and 1s at 97% cents to 
$1.00. 


CORN—Eastern canners are getting a 
little s.a.p. business on new pack, but 
forward booking has not attained any 
real volume as yet. Most of the business 
is for late July, early August shipment. 
Canners in the east have only limited 
carryover stocks on hand, with offerings 
this week, subject to prior sale, reported 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


MARKET NEWS 


at $1.35 on standard crushed golden 303s, 
with’ extra standard at $1.45 and fancy 
at $1.55. On standard whole kernel 
volden, 303s list at $1.45. 


PEAS—Buyers remain bearish in 
their price views on peas, as a result of 
the carryover situation, and are limiting 
replacement buying to immediate needs. 
Standard pod run Alaskas are generally 
held at $1.05 for 303s, with fancy at 
$1.30, f.o.b. eastern canneries. Little in- 
terest is reported in new pack offerings 
on s.a.p. contracts. 


SPINACH—Some pick-up in spinach 
demand developed during the week, 
largely as a result of recent unfavorable 
weather in the growing areas in the 
East. Tri-state canners continued to ac- 
cept business on fancy 1s at $1.00, with 
303s at $1.25, 2s at $1.35, 24s at $1.85, 
and 10s at $6.25, all f.o.b. canneries, for 
prompt shipment. Ozark canners were 
quoting fancy 1s at 80 cents, 303s at 
$1.10, 2s at $1.20, 2%s at $1.65, and 10s 
at $5.25, f.o.b. 


BEANS—The expected improvement 
in packing operations on green beans has 
failed to materialize, due to a tight sup- 
ply position on raw stock, and canners 
are not pressing offerings. 


ASPARAGUS—Numerous canners are 
now out with opening prices on new pack 
asparagus. Latest entry was a Cali- 
fornia canner who during the week 
quoted all green at $4.30 for colossal and 
mammoth 2s, $4.10 for large, and $3.40 
for ungraded, with mixed green and 
white at $3.70 for colossal, mammoth, 
and large, and $3.10 for ungraded, all 
f.o.b. canneries. While prices generally 
are a little below last year’s opening 
levels, there has been little buying re- 
porteg. Distributor stocks are reported 
fair, and buyers are studying the carry- 
over situation in relation to the potential 
over-all supply for this season. 


SALMON—Columbia River packers 
came out with opening prices on chinooks 
this week, quoting fancy halves at $22.50 
to $23.00 per case and quarters at $24.50 
to $25.00. While prices of most packers 
are in line with last year, buying has 
not been heavy, pending announcement 


of prices by Alaskan canners. There 
have been no further developments with 
respect to carryover salmon, prices gen- 
erally ruling steady on the coast and the 
market being well sold up. Demand 
picked up a little, however. 

“A RDINES—The Maine situation has 
shown no improvement, and current of- 
ferinvs are confined to the small carry- 
over tocks remaining in canner hands, 
an’ the consignment stocks which have 
been shipped out around the country. 
Prices are unchanged. 


tC NA—Demand for tuna continues to 
pick up, and new business is reported 
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fair on both domestic and imported 
packs. California canners report that 
fishing returns continue disappointing. A 
feature of the market locally was a sub- 
stantial increase in offerings of bonita 
from Peru, with considerable quantities 
reaching the market. 


CITRUS—Contrary to the expecta- 
tions of some buyers, canners of single 
strength juices have disregarded the 
price war now raging on leading adver- 
tised brands of concentrated frozen 
orange juice. Current quotations of 
Florida canners remain unchanged on 


orange, blended, and grapefruit juices, 
with a continued fair movement into dis- 
tributing channels reported. 


OTHER FRUITS—There have been no 
changes reported this week in the canned 
fruit situation on the Pacific Coast. Dis- 
tributors have been ordering forward 
shipments of contracted merchandise in 
better volume, and the carryover posi- 
tion on the coast should be’ considerably 
improved by the time 1952 packs start 
going into the canners. Reports in dis- 
tributing circles note a fairly good move- 
ment in peaches and cocktail. 


MORE TOMATOES 
Better QUALITY. .. 


..with John BEAN 
RIGHT-WAY SPRAYERS 


Higher tonnages of quality tomatoes at greater profits are re- 
ported by growers who are protecting their crops with John 
Bean Right-Way Sprayers. The Right-Way Boom sprays a 42- 
foot swath with complete coverage and with less wheel dam- 


age to growing plants. 


INSURE YOUR SOURCE OF SUPPLY 


Everybody benefits when growers can produce more tomatoes 
from fewer acres with a planned spray program. Canners get 
a higher percentage of Number-One tomatoes and growers 
find spraying investment repaid by increased crop yields and 


insured returns. 


CHOOSE THE SPRAYER TO FIT THE CROP 


Whatever the acreage, there is a John Bean sprayer for the 
job. Tank sizes up to 600 gallons, adjustable tread widths, 
ample clearance, full range of pump pressures and output. 


Write for Row-Crop Catalog CT-I 


John BEAN 


Dept. Ce 
LANSING 4, MICHIGAN 
SAN JOSE, ‘CALIFORNIA 


DIVISION OF MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
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MARKET NEWS 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Planting Time—Slight Improvement Noted 
—Asparagus Canning About To Begin—Ex- 
pect Normal Pea Carryover—Activity In To- 
mato Products—lInterest In Fruits— 
Citrus Unsettled. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., May 8, 1952 


THE SITUATION—Unusually warm 
weather with temperatures considerably 
above normal have brought growing and 
planting matters along with a rush here 
in the Middlewest. Local asparagus can- 
ners are just about ready to start the 
wheels turning as this is written and 
some prices on the new pack have al- 
ready been received. Up in Wisconsin 
growers are well under way with the job 
of getting pea seed into the ground for 
another year’s pack. Indiana growers 
are busy planting seed and setting plants 
which are now arriving from Georgia. 
It appears pea acreage will be down from 
last year as so will tomato acreage in 
Indiana, the result of a carryover on 
peas and the sloppy market on tomato 
products. Canners are having some dif- 
ficulty arranging for an increase in corn 
acreage although it is the writer’s guess 
they will finally end up with the desired 
increase. 

Little change in trading as business 
activity continued this week at a slightly 
improved pace but with sales still on a 
spot basis. Something is going to have 
to give eventually as the trade here, and 
apparently elsewhere as well, are under 
the impression they are going to see 
lower prices in the future. On the other 
hand, canners are paying or faced with 
the prospects of paying higher wages, 
more money for raw stock in many cases 
plus the fact the steel settlement will, no 
doubt, bring higher can costs. Higher 
production costs mean higher prices 
which is contrary to trade thinking and 
what the final outcome will be only time 
will tell. 


ASPARAGUS—With California can- 
ners now under way on the new pack and 
local canners ready to begin the trade 
are mulling over the first prices to reach 
here and in no hurry to buy. In the face 
of a heavy carryover on the Coast buy- 
ers are of the opinion they might just 
as well take their time and see how 
things develop. One list from the Coast 
offers fancy all green spears in No. 2 tins 
at $4.05 for colossal, $3.95 for mammoth, 
$3.90 for large and $3.75 for medium- 
small. Fancy cuts and tips are listed at 
$3.25 with center cuts at $1.35. First 
quotations from local sources list fancy 
cuts and tips all green at $1.62% for 
eight oz., $1.821%4 for ones and $2.35 for 
No. 300s with 2%¢ off on the two smaller 
sizes and 5c off on the larger size for 
prompt shipment. No rush to buy is 
expected. 
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PEAS—Based on figures showing the 
average movement per month of around 
3 million cases of peas the trade’s pessi- 
mism over a huge anticipated carryover 
does not seem justified. Actually, it ap- 
pears there may be no more than a 3 
million case carryover which is just about 
normal and in view of the reduced acre- 
age today’s prices on peas may be a bar- 
gain. It looks like some of the bargains 
that are now cropping up as canners 
drive to reduce holdings before the pack 
begins may suddenly disappear with the 
average buyer wondering why he didn’t 
take advantage of the opportunity when 
it was available. 


TOMATOES—Indiana tomato canners 
have not been cowed by the sliding mar- 
ket on products and continue to hold firm 
on small unsold holdings. Prices remain 
unchanged with only a few standards at 
$1.65 for 2s and $8.00 for tens. How- 
ever, considerable trading is evident on 
puree and catsup with fancy 1.045 puree 
selling at $6.20 for tens and 95 cents for 
ones. Fancy juice has sold as low as 
$1.00 for 2s and $2.25 for 46 oz. although 
strangely enough unsold stocks in first 
hands appear limited. First offerings 
from Texas list standard tomatoes at 
$1.05 for ones, $1.35 for 3038s, $1.50 for 
2s and $7.25 for tens. The trade here 
will show little interest in such offerings 
while Indiana canners still have mer- 
chandise to sell. 


WEST COAST FRUITS — Inquiries 
continue to increase as distributors ap- 
parently have run their inventories down 
to bare floors and sales are much better 
although orders are still small. Bartlett 
pears, cocktail, cling peaches and pine- 
apple have all come in for some attention 
lately, especially the latter item. Despite 
large unsold stocks generally, No. 1 ting 
of both fancy pears and cocktail are re- 
ported growing short and the trade are 
showing much more willingness to step 
in and buy where these items are con- 
cerned. Cling peaches are still the buga- 
boo as buyers are inclined to think prices 
will be lower as canners attempt to move 
heavy supplies before new pack. Rumors 
are thick but nothing concrete has devel- 
oped along such lines as yet. 


SALMON — Distributors got another 
jolt recently when one of the major 
Northwest factors decided to drop the 
price of tall pinks from $21.00 to $18.00 
although the offering was withdrawn 
here the same day it was made. While 
the market is still at the $21.00 level it 
has shaken the confidence of buyers and is 
just one more reason why they feel prices 
may be lower. Other prices remained 
unchanged. In the meantime canners are 
still faced with union demands which, if 
granted, would run prices up even higher 
all of which makes a very tough situa- 
ticn. 


CITRUS—Canners of single strength 
citrus juice had the doubtful pleasure of 


watching concentrators slash prices 
about 20 percent recently which isn’t 
going to put any props under a market 
already having difficulty maintaining it’s 
position. Grapefruit juice continues in 
the doldrums at $1.50 with concessions 
reported were volume business is_ in- 
volved. Blended juice sold here this week 
at $1.80 and 82% cents for 2s. Orange 
juice is holding it’s own at $1.95 for 
early pack and $2.10 for juice packed 
currently from Valencia oranges. Fancy 
grapefruit sections are firm at $1.40 for 
303s and $1.70 for 2s with citra salad at 
$1.75 for 303s. It is hoped warmer 
weather in the offing will stimulate sales 
to a point where confidence can be de- 
veloped. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Market Unchanged—Spinach Pack Over— 
Asparagus Prices—Fruits Well Stabilized— 
Clean Up In Salmon In Sight-—Demand For 
Mackerel— Crab Meat Moving In Limited 
Way—Little Business In Sardines. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., May 8, 1952 


THE SITUATION—The canned foods 
market in general continues without any 
marked changes of note, sales being in 
relatively small quantities individually, 
but with orders coming through more 
frequently from almost all accounts. 
Shipping is keeping up especially well 
and this is highly pleasing to canners. 
Canners are becoming reconciled to 
carrying some stocks over into the new 
season, instead of making almost a clean 
sweep, as last year. Warehousing prob- 
lems are already cropping up, with can- 
ners planning to meet them by holding 
down the packs of some items. Probably 
the outstanding feature of the week has 
been the bringing out of tentative open- 
ing prices on asparagus on the part of 
several canners, with lists from all ex- 
pected within a few days. The lower 
prices quoted are meeting with general 
approval, but comparatively little busi- 
ness has been placed so far. 


SPINACH—The spinach season is 
largely at an end with some early busi- 
ness still coming in to take advantage of 
the discounts offered for a limited period. 
Several canners are reporting smaller 
packs than last year and with a reduced 
acreage the output should be quite a bit 
less. There are no changes in prices from 
opening lists which cover quite a wide 
spread. 


ASPARAGUS—At this writing about 
one-third of the canners of asparagus 
have come out with 1952 tentative open- 
ing prices. Reports are coming from all 
districts of the exceptionally fine quality 
of the pack made to date, growing condi- 
tions having been ideal so far. Some 
pronounce the pack the best ever made. 
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A movement is under way to stop har- 
vesting by June 15th, instead of continu- 
ing it until the first of July, as is usually 
done. This would hold the pack down in 
volume and insure a very high average 
quality. The tentative opening prices 
named by a large canner featuring a 
nationally advertised brand are as fol- 
lows: Green tipped and white, No. 2 
Early Garden blended, $3.80, giant and 
colossal, $4.00; picnic Early Garden 
blended tips, $2.65; colossal tips, $2.70, 
and salad points, $2.95. All green aspara- 
gus, No. 2 Martha Washington blended, 
$4.25; picnic, Martha Washington blend- 
ed tips, $3.10, and all green salad points, 
$3.35. Other canners are out with prices 
on green tipped and white in No. 2s 
about as follows: Colossal, $3.65-$3.75; 
mammoth and large, $3.45-$3.55; medium 
and small, $3.35-$3.40; cuts and tips, 
$3.00-$3.07, and center cuts, 98 cents- 
$1.00. All green in this size are quoted 
at $4.15-$4.25; mammoth and _ large, 
$4.00-$4.10; medium and small, $3.90- 
$4.00; mammoth, large and medium, un- 
graded, $3.80-$3.90; cuts and tips, $3.35- 
$3.45, and center cuts, $1.45-$1.50. Some 
canners are making packs of No. 303, 
but only to order. In No, 10s cuts and 
tips are quoted at $12.50 in green tipped 
and white, with center cuts in all green 
at $7.25. 


FRUITS—The California canned fruit 
list is in a more stable condition than 
has prevailed for some time. Apricots 
have been moving steadily and holdings 
of these in first hands are rather limited. 
Fancy No. 2% halves have sold of late 
at $3.50, choice halves at $3.15 and 
standard at $2.70. Fancy No. 10 halves 
are moving at $11.75, choice at $11.00 
and standards at $10.00. The movement 
of fruit cocktail has picked up materially 
since the adjustment of prices downward 
earlier in the year, with many sales of 
No. 2% choice at $3.25 and No. 10 at 
$12.75 . Pears are still in fairly plentiful 
supply with choice moving at $3.50-$3.75 
for No. 2%s and standards around $2.85. 


SALMON—The demand for canned 
salmon is not especially heavy but a very 
close cleanup seems in sight before new 
pack is available. Chums have been mov- 
ing steadily in. recent months and some 
difficulty is reported by the distributing 
trade in replenishing stocks, with $17.50- 
$18.00 the going price. Domestic buyers 
seeking lower priced salmon in British 
Columbia find that when duties and var- 
ious added expenses are taken into ac- 
count the prices are not as low as they 
seem. Duties, for example, are based on 
the market value of the fish in the 
United States, not on the price paid the 
Canadian canner. 
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MACKEREL—There is a good demand 
for California canned mackerel but fish- 
ermen are bringing in very small catches. 
Last year’s catch for the first four 
months of the year amounted to 15,042 
tons, while that for the corresponding 
period for this year totaled but 7,250, 
with the canned pack in proportion. 


CRAB—Alaska and Pacific Northwest 
canned crab meat is moving in a limited 
way at $25.00-$26.00 a case: Quite re- 
cently, samples of Alaska pack fancy leg © 
meat crab were offered in San Francisco 
at $32.00 a case but when sample cut- 
tings were made it was found that while 
it was leg meat the canner had shredded 
most of it, reducing the pack to run-of- 
the-plant crab. 


SARDINES—Little business is pass- 
ing in California sardines, but occa- 
sionally a small lot changes hands at 
$9.50 for 1-lb. ovals in tomato sauce. 
Some sales have been reported at $9.75. 
Several small plants at Monterey have 
retired from the field, owing to the poor 
run of fish in recent years. 


RED AND WHITE TO MEET 


Wholesaler stockholders of the Red 
and White Corporation will meet at the 
Drake Hotel in Chicago May 19 and 20 
for the 31st Annual Business Conference. 


CLEANS LIKE MAGIC! 


THE LANGSENKAMP STAINLESS STEEL SPONGE 


The most 
sponge on the market 
today. Removes film and 
scorching instantly from 
coils, kettles, etc. 


advanced 


SCREEN TROUBLE? 


DID You FIND MY 
> TRIMMING KNIFE, BILL? | 


creases your cooking 
efficiency. Absolutely 
no scratching! It weighs 
more, and is_ easily 
cleaned and flushed. 


235 East South Street, 


NKAMP 


INDIANAPOLIS 25, INDIANA 


Longer life . . . lower cost. 

A trial will convince you! Install pont 

RW Order a supply now! hare 

Cut =»* Save 
fl ORDER NOW! 


Costs 


Write For Bulletin 102 


SAN FRANCISCO 3, CALIFORNIA 


173 - 14th Street 
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HOW TO set up and maintain 
an effective food-plant sanitation program 4 


Practical methods that aid in improving public 
acceptance and meeting regulatory standards 


14 FACT-FILLED 
CHAPTERS COVER 
THESE 
IMPORTANT 
TOPICS— 

1. Organization of the 
Sanitation Program 
2. Inspection Techniques 

3. Housekeeping 


4. Animal and Bird 
Pests 


5. Insect Pests 


6. Sanitary Significance 
of Microorganisms 


7. Water Supply 


8. Construction and 
Maintenance of Build- 
ings and Equipment 


9. Cleaning 
10. Chlorination 


11. Employee Facilities 
and Industrial Hy- 
giene 


12. Feeding and Housing 
of Employees 


13. Waste Treatment and 
Disposal 


14. Laboratory Aids 


JUST A FEW OF 
THE MANY 
POINTERS IN THIS 
BOOK: 

@ how to locate a food 

plant 


@ how to control rodent 
pests 


@ how to store ingredients 


@ how to apply insecti- 
cides 


@ how to apply sanitizing 
solutions 


@ how to pipe sewage 
through a plant 


@ how to select proper 
detergents 


@ how to use liquid chlo- 
rine 

@how to handle solid 
wastes 


@ how to dispose of, or 
utilize waste, etc. 


This book represents the experience of scores of practicing sanitarians—experts in the 
varied problems of food-plant sanitation. They show you how to set up a sanitation system 
to improve product quality, make for better workmanship, result in more efficient operation, 


and better employee morale. 


In concise, easy-to-follow outline form, the problems facing the modern food plant are 
considered—from elementary inspection and housekeeping techniques, and problems of water 
supply and pest control—to construction of buildings and equipment. 


The book grew out of a manual developed in a conference sponsored by the National 
Canners Association. Now expanded, revised, and submitted to some 40 authorities for com- 
ments and suggestions, the book represents a thorough, comprehensive guide, not only for 
food-plant sanitarians, but also managers, foremen, and superintendents. 


Just Published! 


SANITATION for the 


FOOD-PRESERVATION 


INDUSTRIES 


Prepared by THE ASSOCIATION OF FOOD INDUSTRY SANITARIANS, Inc. 
In Cooperation with THE NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION 


284 pages, 6 x 9, 118 illustrations, $5.00 


While of special interest to the canning, freez- 
ing, and dehydrating industries, the methods dis- 
cussed here are readily adaptable by virtually all 
food processing plants. Also, there is valuable 
portation, and distribution of fresh and processed 
food products. 


From the start, the book gives you practical and 
useful techniques and methods that can be put to 
material for those engaged in the storage, trans- 
work at once. Equipment for, and procedures of, 
plant inspection are clearly described, together 
with a checklist of important points to examine. 
Here, too, are practical suggestions for plant 
housekeeping—simple, common-sense methods for 
maintaining a sanitary, orderly-looking plant. 


Ways of controlling rodent and insect pests are 
treated with unusual thoroughness. The detailed 
pictures, and facts on life-cycles and habits enable 
you to institute an effective and scientific overall 
plan for extermination and control. 


The many factors to consider in the construction 
of buildings and equipment are plainly outlined. 
By means of the numerous diagrams and photo- 
graphs, you see exactly what constitutes good de- 
sign, how upkeep can be lowered, and cleaning 
simplified. You are told how to organize a thor- 
oughgoing cleaning program in a food plant to 
prevent contamination of food and machines, and 
how to provide the sanitary facilities for feeding 
and housing of employees. 


Other helpful material includes a discussion of 
chlorination techniques, a non-technical coverage 
of waste treatment and disposal, and a compilation 
of laboratory aids—sampling procedures, chemical 
tests, and ways of detecting hidden infestations. 


In all, this is a practical guide to help you 
install a money-saving, quality-building sanitation 
program and overcome a variety of sanitation 
problems. 


PRICE $5.00 Remittance with order 


THE CANNING TRADE 


20 South Gay Street, 


BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 
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GULF STATES MARKET 


Still Canning Shrimp In Small Way—Oyster 
Pack Well Above Year Ago. 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., May 8, 1952 


SHRIMP—tThere are 9 plants in 
Louisiana and two in Mississippi still 
canning shrimp which they reported 
canned 5,504 standard cases of shrimp, 
bringing the pack for this season to 625,- 
552 standard cases, as against 634,241 
standard cases packed during the same 
period last season. 

The market on canned shrimp while 
firm, yet the buying is only done to re- 
plenish inventories. 

Landings of shrimp for the week end- 
ing April 25, 1952 were: Louisiana 2,989 
barrels, including 751 barrels for can- 
ning; Mississippi 198 barrels, including 
35 barrels for canning; Alabama 319 
barrels; and Texas 2,742 barrels, making 
a total of 6,248 barrels, which is 3,573 
barrels more than the previous week. 

As reported by all market news offices 
last week, total holdings of frozen shrimp 
decreased 429,000 pounds and were ap- 
proximately 1,570,000 pounds less than 
four weeks ago. Total holdings were 
1,298,000 less than one year ago. 

Total holdings of frozen shrimp in the 
United States on April 1, 1952 were 
19,682,400 pounds and on April 1, 1951 
19,158,487 pounds. 

The price of canned shrimp is un- 
changed: $3.15 per dozen for small; $3.60 
for medium; $4.00 for large; $4.35 for 
jumbo in 5 ounce tins, f.o.b. cannery. 

OYSTERS—tThe canning of oysters 
has been discontinued in Alabama several 
weeks ago, but six plants in Mississippi 
and seven in Louisiana reported that 
10,591 standard cases of oysters were 
canned during the week ending April 26, 
1952, which brought the pack for the 
season to 328,491 standard cases as com- 
pared with 235,083 standard cases packed 
duving the same period last season. 


_ janding of oysters for the week end- 
ine April 25, 1952 were: Louisiana 10,- 
barrels, including 7,411 barrels for 
cai ng; Mississippi 3,184 barrels, all 
fo. canning; and Alabama 82 barrels, 
mea’ ng a total of 11,680 barrels, which 
is 935 more barrels than were pro- 
di the previous week. 


“ULSEY IN NEW OFFICES 


Hulsey Brokerage Company, 
Te on, Florida food brokers, have moved 
int \ew offices at 3003 Waverly Avenue. 
« the many prominent firms repre- 
€ | by the company in the Tampa ter- 
rit are Lutz & Schram, Otoe Food 
cts Company, Florida Foods, Inc., 
' Kernel Products, Friday Canning 


ration, and Southern Fruit Dis- 
rs, 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


MAY 19-20, 1952—Spring Meeting, 
Board of Directors and Administrative 
Council, National Canners Association, 
NCA Headquarters, Washington, D. C. 


JUNE 8-12, 1952— Annual Meeting, 
Institute of Food Technologists, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 


JUNE 9-10, 1952—Spring Meeting, 
Michigan Canners Association, Park 
Place Hotel, Traverse City, Mich. 


JULY 9-10, 1952— Annual Meeting, 
National Kraut Packers Association, Ca- 
tawba Cliffs Beach Club, near Port Clin- 
ton, Ohio. 


AUGUST 11-14, 1952— 25th Annual 
Convention, National Food Distributors 
Association, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, III. 


SEPTEMBER 11-14, 1952—20th An- 
nual Meeting, Packaging Machinery 
Manufacturers’ Institute, Homestead 
Hotel, Hot Springs, Va. 


OCTOBER 23-25, 1952—Annual Meet- 
ing, Florida Canners Association, Casa 
Blanca Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla. 


NOVEMBER 3-4, 1952—Annual Con- 
vention, Iowa-Nebraska Canners Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


NOVEMBER 6, 1952—Fall Meeting, 
Illinois Canners Association, Bismarck 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


NOVEMBER 10-11, 1952— 48th An- 
nual Convention, Wisconsin Canners 
Association, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


NOVEMBER 20-21, 1952 — Annual 
Convention, Indiana Canners Associa- 
tion, French Lick Springs Hotel, French 
Lick, Ind. 


NOVEMBER 24-25, 1952 — 38th An- 
nual Convention, Pennsylvania Canners 
Association, Penn Harris Hotel, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 


DECEMBER 1-2, 1952—Fall Meeting, 
Michigan Canners Association, Pantlind 
Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


DECEMBER 2-3, 1952—Annual Con- 
vention, Ohio Canners Association, The 
Neil House, Columbus, Ohio. 


DECEMBER 4-5, 1952—Annual Con- 
vention, Tri-State Packers, Haddon Hall 
Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 


DECEMBER 4-5, 1952—67th Annual 
Convention, New York State Canners & 
Freezers Association, Hotel Statler, Buf- 
falo, N, Y. 


MARKET NEWS 


CANNED PLUM GRADES 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has announced a proposed revision of 
U. S. standards for grades of canned 
plums. The standards cover three varie- 
tal groups of canned fresh plums: 
purple, green gage, and yellow egg. 


Under the proposed revision the pres- 
ent Grade E would be eliminated and 
requirements readjusted so that grades 
above a substandard classification would 
include Grade A (or Fancy), Grade B 
(or Choice), Grade C (or Standard) and 
Grade D. The last named grade is es- 
sentially the same as Grade C except for 
the presence of broken units or for soft 
and variable fruit character. 


The proposed revision would also lower 
recommended drained weights for var- 
ious counts in “whole style,” but con- 
tinue unchanged recommended drained 
weights for “halved style.” It would 
predicate uniformity of size upon the 
relation of weight between the largest 
unit and the second smallest unit and 
would change some details in require- 
ments for color, absence of defects, and 
for character. 


Interested parties may until May 29, 
1952 submit views or comments concern- 
ing the proposed standards to the Fruit 
and Vegetable Branch, Production and 
Marketing Administration, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington 25, 


FROZEN APPLE GRADES 


The U.S. Department of Agriculture 
May 1 announced a revision of the U.S. 
standards for grades of frozen apples. The 
revised standards, which supersede those 
in effect since August 1, 1945, will be 
effective June 2, 1952, include a new 
basis for determining the amount of car- 
pel tissue permitted, a slight change in 
color requirements, and new definitions 
for sizing frozen apples. 


The revised standards are the result of 
studies conducted by the Department and 
of recommendations received from the 
industry. Their use is voluntary. 


DECEMBER 6, 1952— Fall Meeting, 
Illinois Canners Association, Bismarck 
Hotel, Chicago, 


JANUARY 22-23, 1953—Annual Fruit 
& Vegetable Sample Cutting, Canners 
League of California, Hotel Fairmont, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


MARCH 23-24, 1953 — Annual Direc- 
tors Conference, Canners League of Cali- 
fornia, Santa Barbara-Biltmore Hotel, 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 


specified.) 
VEGETABLES 
ASPARAGUS 
Calif. All Green, Fey., No. 2 
4.15-4.40 
Mam. Lae. No. 3.90-4.15 
No. 10 17.50 
Bar. BO. 3.75-3.90 
Center Cuts, No. 1.40 
No. 10 14.50 
Medium 4.32 
Small 4.25 
Blended Spears 3.90 
BEANS, StrINGLESS, GREEN 
MARYLAND 
Fey., Fr., SL, 8 02. 95 
No. 303 1.50-1.55 
No. 2 1.65-1.70 
No. 10 7.50 
Fey., Rd., cut No. 308.......... 1.40-1.45 
No. 2 1.45-1.50 
Ex. Std., Cut, 8 2. .90 
No. 303 1.20-1.25 
No. 2 1.25-1.35 
No. 2% 1.75-1.90 
No. 10 
Std., Cut, No. 1.15-1.20 
No. 2 1.25 
No. 10 5.75-6.00 
WISCONSIN 
Fey. Wh. Gr., 1 sv., NO. 
No. 10 14.00 
2 sv., No. 2 2.65 
$3 sv, No. 2 2.35 
Fey. Cut, 3 sv., No. 308... 1.85 
No. 2 1.90 
No. 10 9.00 
4 sv., No. 1 1.20 
No. 303 1.60 
No. 2 1.75 
No. 10 8.75 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., Cut, 
No. 303 1.25 
No. 10 7.00 
Std., Cut, No. 303 1.20 
No. 2 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 6.50 
NorTHWEST (Blue Lakes) 
Wh. Fey., No. 2, 1 Sv. 0+ 2.50-2.65 
sv. 2.40-2.50 
2.25-2.85 


BOB 


Cut, Fey., 8 sv., No. 303... 1.92% 
No. 2 2.15 
No. 10 11.25 

Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 808 
No. 2 1.85 
No. 10 9.50 

Ex. Std., 5 sv., Cut, ....ocvel.4001.45 
No. 2 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 8.00 

Std., Cut, No. 808 SO 
No. 2 1.45-1.50 
No. 10 7.50 

OZARKS 

Std. Cut, Gr., No. 308............. 1.17% 
No. 2 1.26 

N.Y., Gr. Fey. Wh., No. 2, 

1 sv. 2.40 
2 sv. 2.35 

Fey. Cut, No. 303, 3 sv... 1.75 
4 sv. 1.60-1.65 
No. 10, 4 sv. 9.25 

Texas, Std., Cut, No. 308........ 1.121% 


BEANS, LIMA 
Tri States, Fey., Gr., No. 808 


Tiny 
Small 2.15 
Medium 1.75-1.80 
No. 10 10.00 

Ex. Std., Gr. & Wh. ............ 1.40-1.50 
No. 10 7.00 
Standard 1.25-1.80 

MIDWEST 

No. 303 2.40 
No. 10 12.00 

No. 303 2.15 
No. 10 11.00 

Med. Gr., No. 1 1.25 
No. 303 1.75 
No. 10 10.00 

BEETS 

N.Y. Fey., Wh., No. 2, 50/0........2.40 

35/0 2.10 


10/ 1.35 
No. 2 1.10 
No. 10 4.50 
Fey., Sl., No. 2 1.25 
No. 10 5.25 
Wis., Sliced, Fey., 8 oz. ...... .75- .80 
Nominal 
No. 2 1.20 
No. 10 5.50 
No. 2, Cut 1.05 
No. 2, Whole, 10/0 
20/0 1.75 
30/0 2.00 
60/0 2.60 
Texas, Fey., Cut & Diced, 
No. 303 -90 
No. 2 1.05 
No. 10 4.75 
Sliced No. 303 1.12% 
No. 2 1.20 
No. 10 5.50 
CARROTS 
N.Y., Fey., Diced, No. 308.......... 1.20 
No. 10 5.50 
Texas, Fey., Diced, No. 2........ 1.12% 
No. 10 5.50 


N.W. Diced, No. 303 gl. .... 


CORN—(Nominally 


Md. Gold., Fey., C.S., 


No. 303 1.55-1.65 
No. 10 Nominal 
Std. No. 303 +00 85 
Fey., ye W.K., No 308............1.65 
No. 2 1.85 
No. 10 Nominal 
Ex. Std., No. 303 1.55 
Std., No. 303 1.45 
MIDWEST 
W.K. Gold., Fey., 8 02z......... Nominal 
No. 303 1.70 
No. 10 Nominal 
C.S. Gold., Fey., 8 02........... Nominal 
No. 303 1.65 
PEAS 


EASTERN ALASKAS 


Md., Fey., 1 sv., No. 2..........2.50-2.70 


No. 303 1.60 
4 sv., No. 303 1.35 
No. 2 1.45 
No. 10 7.50 
1.15-1.20 
No. 2 1.30 
No. 10 7.00-7.26 
EASTERN SWEETS 
No. 2 2.35 
No. 10 8.50 
Ex. Std., Pod run, 8 oz......... -75-.80 
1.20-1.30 
No. 2 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 7.50 
No. 10 7.00-7.26 
NorTHWEST SWEETS 
Ex. Std., Ungraded, No. 303......1.40 
5 sv., No. 303 1.30 
6 sv. 1.25 
4 sv., No. 10 7.85 
5 sv. 7.70 
No. 10 7.35 
5 sv. 1.20 
No. 10 6.80 
6 sv. 1.15 
MiIpWEsTt ALASKAS 
3 sv., No. 303 1.50-1.55 
No. 10 9.00-9.25 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 303........1.35-1.40 
No. 2 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 8.00 
4 sv. 1,10-1.15 
4 sv., No. 2 1.25 
MIDWEST SWEETS 
Bay., 2 Me. 10.00-10.25 
Fey., 3 sv., No. 1.45-1.50 
Fey., 4 sv., (& ungraded), 
8 oz. -95-1.00 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


No. 303 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 8.25-8.50 
No. 303 1.40-1.50 
No. 10 8.15 
Ex. Std., 2 sv., No. 10........ 8.50-8.75 
Ex. Std., 4 sv. (& ungraded). 
8 oz. -80- .85 
1.15-1.20 
o. 10 7.25-7.40 
5 sv., 8 oz. -80 
o. 303 1.15-1.20 
No. 2 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
Std., 3 sv., No. 303 1.20 
Texas, No. 2 1.05 
No. 2% 1.35 
No. 10 4.75 
SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fey., No. 9214 
No. 2 1.02% 
No. 2% 1.30 
No. 10 4.40 
SPINACH 
No. 303 1.25-1.30 
No. 2 1.35-1.45 
1.85-1.95 
No. 10 6.25-6.75 
No. 1.20-1.25 
No. 4 1.65 
No. 10 5.25 
No. 303 1.15 
No. 2 1.30-1.40 
No. 2% 1.60 
No. 10 5.10 
Texas, Fey., No. 303 .......0 071% 
No. 10 5.00 
TOMATOES 
Md., Ex. Std., No. 303........ Nominal 
No. 2 1.60-1.70 
No. 2% 2.50-2.60 
No. 10 8.75 
No. 303 1.40-1.45 
No. 2 1.4214-1.50 
No. 2% 2.20-2.85 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 
New York, Fey., No. 2.......scssscsee 2.50 
No. 2% 3.10 
No. 2% 2.65 
Indiana 
Fey., No. 1 —- 
No. 2 2.00-2.25 
No. 2% 3.00 
Ex. Std., No. 1 1.25 
No. 2 1.75-1.80 
No. 2% 2.75 
No. 10 8.50 
Std., No. 2 1.65 
No. 2% 2.65-2.75 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 
Std., No. 2 1.55-1.65 
No. 2% 1.75-2.00 
No. 10 7.25 
TOMATO CATSUP 
Calif., 14 02. glass...........00000 1.60-1.65 
No. 10 9.50-10.50 
No. 10 11.00 
TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 
12.50-14.00 
TOMATO PUREE 
Md., Fey., No. 1, 1.046........1.00-1.05 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 
Ind., Fey., 1.045, No. Lircccccccssssssees 1.00 
No. 10 6.50-7.50 
Calif. Fey., No. 2%, 1.045....2.00-2.15 
1.06 2.35-2.45 
1.07 2.65-2.75 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
Calif. Fey., No. 308 ...... wisiiineibicisieaiae 1.45 
No. 2 1.60 
No. 10 8.50 
No. 303 1.15-1.25 
No. 10 6.25-6.75 
APRICOTS 


Halves, Fey., No. 8.60 


No. 10 11.75 
No. 10 11.00 
Std., No. 2% 2.70 
Std., No. 10 10.00 
-10.50-11.50 
CHERRIES 
Water, Ma. 2.25 
10.75-11.00 


Calif., R.A., Fey., No. 2% 
COCKTAIL 


Calif., Fey., 8 oz 1.25 
No. 2% 3.35 
No. 10 13.50 

2.10-2.20 
No. 21%4 3.15-3.25 
No. 10 12.75 

PEACHES 

Fey., No. 2% 3.00-3.15 
No. 1 1.85-1.90 
No. 10 10.25 

Choice, No. 2.80-2.90 
No. 1 1,70-1.75 
No. 10 9.80-10.00 

Std., No. 2% 2.60-2.65 
No. 1 1.5744-1.65 
No. 10 8.80-9.00 

No. 10, S.P. Pie 9.16 

PEARS 

N.W. Fey., Bart., No. 1......2.50-2.60 
4.15-4.25 
No. 10 15.75 

Calif., Choice, No. 2%......... 3.50-3.75 

PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2.........2.80 
No. 2% 3.20 
No. 10 12.40 

Crushed, No. 2 2.40 
No. 2% 2.85-2.90 
No. 10 10.75 

Choice, Sl., No. 2 
No. 2% 3.00 
No. 10 11.80 

Std., Half Slices, No. 
No. 2% 2.76 

JUICES 
CITRUS, BLENDED 

46 oz. 1.70-1.75 
No. 10 3.75-4.00 

GRAPEFRUIT 

46 oz. 1.50-1.60 
No. 10 3.40-3.50 

ORANGE 

46 oz, 1,.95-2.15 
No. 10 4.25 

PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.02% 
46 oz. 2.37% 
No. 10 5.00 

TOMATO 

46 02 2.30-2.50 
46 2.35-2.45 

46 oz. 2.40-2.50 
No. 10 5.00 

46 oz. 2.3216-2.60 

FISH 
SALMON—PeEr Case 

Alaska, Red, No. 1 T......... 31.50-32.00 

14's 17.50-18.00 

Med., Red, No. 

Pink, Tall, No. 1 20.00-21.00 

12.00-12.50 

Chums, Tall, No. 1............ 17.50-1%.00 

9.50-10.00 

SARDINES—Per Case 
Maine, %4 Oil keyless...........+ 9,50-9.75 
Cal. 1-lb. Ovals with 
Tomato 
SHRIMP—Per Dozen 

5 oz. Small 8.15 
Medium 3.60 
Large 4,00 
Jumbo 4.85 


TUNA—PEeEr Case 
Fey., White Meat, 14’s....15. mee 50 
2.25 


Chunks & Flakes........... 
Fey., Light Meat, 14’s...... 

Std. 

Chunks & 

Grated 10.00-11.00 
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(951—64.3, 1952—58.9,—the first drop in a number of 


years. Canned peas, on the other hand, haven’t changed 
much, and still are more or less universally bought: TRI-ST ATE DIRECTORY 
1949—96.2, 1950—96.6, 1951—94.0, 1952—95.6. In- 


formation on canned whole kernel and cream style corn 
was collected for the first time this year. According Most Complete and Up-to-date List of Food 
to the survey 80.5 percent of the population of Mil- Processors in Delaware, Maryland, New 
waukee buy whole kernel corn, 79.2 percent cream 7 , 

style. The popularity of canned tuna fish increased Jersey and Adjacent Areas 
sharply this year from 59.7 in 1949, 61.6 in 1950, 66.1 


in 1951, and all the way u pto 73.9 in 1952. Baby L @ STYLES and SIZES of Members 
foods, too, are on the increase from 13.0 in 1949, 13.3 
in 1951, and all the way up to 73.9 in 1952. Baby I © SALES PERSONNEL of MEMBERS 
in 1950, 11.0 in 1951 and 14.1 in 1952. Canned lunch- 
eon meats are off from 51.6 in 1949, 42.0 in 1950, 43.4 S © COMMODITES Packed By Al 
in 1951, and 39.9 in 1952. Catsup, still universally T e@ ALL FIRMS Alphabetically 
used, 97.8 in 1949, 96.7 in 1952. Baked beans, a slight 
drop, 87.6 in 1949, 88.1 in 1950, 85.4 in 1951, and 84.9 S e@ ALL FIRMS By AREA 
in 1952. 

Independent stores showed a gain in popularity for $2.00 P ostpaid 
the first time since 1945. The gain, however, was only 
1.4 percent over 1951, or from 26.0 percent to 27.4 per- Compiled and Published By 
cent. A & P is still tops, though, it showed a decrease. 
The percentage of consumer’s buying in stores drop- TRI-STATE PACKERS ASSOC., INC. 
ped from 37.6 in 1951 to 34.4 in 1952. IGA and Na- 
tional Food Stores also showed a slight loss. EASTON, MARYLAND 


Canners’ Adhesives 


Manufacturing a complete Line of 
Pastes, Glues, Gums and Resins 


FOR LONG LIFE e USE THE BEST Technical Service - Prompt Delivery 


Plastex or Cellu San Treated We invite your inquiry 
Phone: LExington 1897 


Prices Upon Request 


RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING CO. Monumental Adhesives Co. Ine. 
MURFREESBORO Phone 2621 NORTH CAROLINA 359 Guilford Ave. Baltimore 2, Md. 


HAMMER, 


| LITHOGRAPH CORP. 
fective Lithoyzaphy-since 19/2 
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WHERE TO BUY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
—the Machinery and Supplies you need and the leading houses 


38 T0 Re A T0 4 AS 4 ETS that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details. 


ADHESIVES 
Our machine made ¥ Tomato Field Baskets Dewey & Almy Chemical Company, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Mounmental Adhesives Company, Incorporated, Baltimore, Maryland 
with Keg or Veneer top hoop and Galvanized BASKETS (Wood) Picking 
Metal or Wood Veneer bottom hoop are the Jersey Package Company, Bridgeton, New Jersey 
™ P Planters Manufacturing Company, Portsmouth, Virginia 
best quality we have made in our 97 years of Riverside Manufacturing Company, Murfreesboro, North Carolina 
basket making. BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Maryland 
Plastex Treatment Robert Gair Company, Incorporated, New York, New York 
ss Union Bag & Paper Corporation, New York, New York 
We are equipped to David Weber Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
supply your baskets CANNERS MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 
treated with PLASTEX Berlin-Chapman Company, Berlin, Wisconsin 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Maryland 
HAMPER SOLUTION Chisholm-Ryder Company, Niagara Falls, New York 
to help control flat Food Machinery & Chemical Corporation, Hoopeston, Illinois 
sour bacteria in toma- Frank Hamachek Machine Company, Kewaunee, Wisconsin 
eses-and te lengthen Huntley Manufacturing Company, Brocton, New York 


F. H. Langsenkamp Company, Indianapolis, Indiana 


the useful life of Morral Brothers, Morral, Ohio 
hampers. Renneburg & Sons Company, Edw., Baltimore, Maryland 
A. K. Robins & Company, Incorporated, Baltimore, Maryland 
Write for Full United Company, Westminster, Maryland 
cee5 Information Urschel Laboratories, Valpariaso, Indiana 
5/8 Tomato Field Basket CANS 


_ American Can Company, New York City 
Planters Manufactu ring Com pany Inc Continental Can Company, New York City 
Crown Can Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Portsmouth Virginia National Can Corporation, New York City 
FERTILIZER 
Miller Chemical & Fertilizer Corporation., Baltimore, Maryland 
GLASS CONTAINERS 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company, Toledo, Ohio 
HARVESTING EQUIPMENT 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corporation, Hoopeston, Illinois 
INSURANCE 
Canner’s Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Incorporated, Chicago, Illinois 
Manufacturers & Merchants Indemnity Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 
INSECTICIDES AND FUNGICIDES 
Miller Chemical & Fertilizer Corporation., Baltimore, Maryland 
Niagara Chemical Division, FMC, Middleport, New York 
U. S. Rubber Company, Naugatuck, Connecticut 
LABELS 
Gamse Lithographing Company, Baltimore, Maryland 
Hammer Lithograph Corporation, Rochester, New York 
Muirson Label Company, Meriden, Conn. - Peoria, IIl.-San Jose, Calif. 
Piedmont Label Company, Bedford, Virginia 
Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corporation, Rochester, New York 
MAGNETIC TRAPS 
Columbia Engineering Service Company, San Francisco, California 


ing Fanciest C ized 
For Canning anciest Lremogeniz "MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
Chas. Pfizer & Company, Incorporated, New York, New York 
and Whole Kernel Corns: SALT 
Diamond Crystal Salt Company, St. Claire, Michigan 
SEASONINGS 
HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION Griffith Laboratories, Incorporated, The, Chicago, Illinois 
Wm. J. Stange Company, Chicago, Illinois 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, SEED 
Associated Seed Growers, Incorporated, New Haven, Connecticut 
CAN SHAKERS, CREAMAKERS, Ferry-Morse Seed Company, Detroit, Michigan 
Michael Leonard Company, Chicago—Sioux City 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, Northrup, King & Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Francis C, Stokes Company, Vincentown, New Jersey 
SUCCULOMETERS, CONSISTOMETERS, F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Incorporated, Milford, Connecticut 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 


John Bean Manufacturing Company, Lansing Michigan 

Finco Incorporated, Sugar Grove, Illinois 

Warren Division, American Steel Dredge Company, Ft. Wayne, Indiana 
SUGAR 

Corn Products: Sales Company, New York City 

Sugar Information, Incorporated, New York 5, New York 


THE UNITED COMPANY 


WESTMINSTER MD 
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